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INTRODUCTION 


Art  education,  in  one  form  or  another,  has  been  offered 
in  the  state-supported  schools  of  Ontario  almost  since  the 
school  system  was  organized.  Although  art  education  here 
has  been  influenced  by  movements  abroad,  nevertheless, 
practices  have  developed  which  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
Province  itself.  What  these  practices  are,  how  they  differ 
from,  and  how  they  are  similar  to  movements  in  art  education 
elsewhere,  constitute  interesting  subjects  for  research. 

In  September,  1944,  the  writer  was  asked  by  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Education  to  make  a  survey  of  the  art 
programme  in  some  of  the  schools  under  its  jurisdiction. 
Before  this  survey  could  be  made,  it  was  necessary  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  local  history  of  the  subject.  The  history 
of  art  education  in  Ontario,  therefore,  was  studied,  and  the 
survey  was  begun  soon  after.  Many  classrooms  throughout 
the  Province  were  visited,  including  those  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Time  was  also  spent  in  some  of  the  normal 
schools.  A  short  report  of  the  survey  was  then  prepared  and 
submitted  to  the  Department.  This  was  followed  by  a  request 
to  explore  methods  of  art  supervision  and  in-service  education 
of  teachers,  which  might  tend  to  improve  existing  conditions. 
Consequently,  an  experimental  programme  related  to  super¬ 
vision  on  a  Province-wide  scale,  and  including  in-service  help 
for  teachers,  was  begun  in  1945,  and  was  continued  until  the 
close  of  the  school  year  of  1945-46. 

This  study  contains  a  description  of  art  education  in  Ontario. 
The  study  opens  with  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  art  in  the 
schools.  This  is  followed  by  a  chapter  describing  develop¬ 
ments  in  art  education  elsewhere,  so  that  the  progress  made 
here  may  be  compared  with  that  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
A  third  chapter  gives  an  account  of  a  survey  which  was  made 
in  a  number  of  Provincial  schools.  Chapter  four  describes 
an  experimental  programme  of  art  supervision  which  was 
organized  after  the  survey  was  completed.  The  closing  chapter 
offers  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  art  education 
in  Ontario. 
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Chapter  I 


A  HISTORY  OF  ART  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO 

Art  education  is  interwoven  with  the  trends  of  education 
in  general  and  has  been  affected  by  the  major  trends  in 
pedagogical  thinking.  A  vast  body  of  material  is  at  hand  from 
which  to  piece  together  the  long  story  of  art  in  the  schools  of 
this  Province.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  thesis  to  develop 
this  topic  fully  however  valuable  the  story  may  be  to  students 
of  education.  An  account  in  detail  is  left  to  the  educational 
historian;  only  a  broad  and  general  picture  describing  the 
most  significant  changes  in  the  art  programme  will  be  drawn 
in  this  chapter. 

1.  Sources  Consulted 

Documentary  evidence  regarding  the  evolution  of  art 
education  in  this  Province  is  abundant,  although  it  is  scattered 
and  apparently  has  never  been  organized.  Important  state¬ 
ments  may  be  found  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools  and,  later,  in  those  of  the  Chief  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Education,  and  in  the  Education  Ministers’ 
annual  reports,  containing  comments  by  individuals  and 
statistical  returns  which  give  considerable  insight  into  the  state 
of  art  education  through  the  years.  Departmental  regulations 
and  courses  of  study  of  the  schools  have  offered  additional 
information,  while  many  revealing  sidelights  have  been  found 
in  “drawing  books”  and  other  volumes  dealing  with  art  and 
published  through  the  authorization  of  the  Ministers  of 
Education.  Finally,  the  examination  papers  in  art  have  been 
reviewed  in  order  to  help  substantiate  the  findings. 

2.  The  Period  of  “Linear  Drawing” 

Art  education  in  this  Province  owes  its  beginning  to  the 
efforts  of  Egerton  Ryerson.  It  was  he  who  introduced  this 
work  and  encouraged  its  development.  Ryerson  was  ambitious 
regarding  an  art  programme,  but  it  was  some  years  before  his 
ambitions  were  to  have  even  a  small  semblance  of  fulfilment. 
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The  drawing  programme  in  the  schools  of  the  1850’s  con¬ 
sisted  of  map-making.  Ryerson  must  have  been  determined 
to  broaden  the  content  of  the  drawing  course  as  early  as 
possible.  Following  his  survey  of  European  and  American 
schools,  he  returned  to  Upper  Canada  feeling  keenly  the  need 
of  importing  to  the  new  land  some  of  the  culture  which  he 
had  experienced  abroad. 

In  his  school  report  of  1856  he  mentioned  the  formation  of 
an  “Education  Museum”  for  Upper  Canada.  This  museum 
was  housed  in  the  Normal  School  building  at  Toronto  and  the 
exhibits  included,  among  other  items,  sculpture,  architecture 
and  “copies  of  paintings.”  This  institution  was,  of  course, 
connected  with  the  Education  Department  and  its  purpose 
was  the  promotion  of  the  arts,  sciences,  literature,  and  school 
architecture. 

In  the  same  report,  Ryerson  stated  that  he  had  taken  steps 
to  organize  a  school  of  art  and  design,  and  that  he  had  placed 
drawing  upon  the  programme  of  studies  of  both  the  normal 
school  and  the  model  school.  Finally,  from  the  “First  or 
Lowest”  form  to  the  “Fifth”  classes  of  the  state-supported 
schools,  drawing  was  to  be  included  in  the  programmes  of 
study. 

It  was  one  thing  to  set  up  this  machinery;  it  was  another  to 
see  that  it  secured  effective  results.  Judging  from  the  reports 
of  inspectors  of  schools  the  new  drawing  programme  was 
generally  ineffective.  Even  as  late  as  the  1870’s,  the  reports 
lead  one  to  believe  that  the  work  was  unsatisfactory.  As  a 
means  of  improving  the  drawing  programme,  a  series  of  draw¬ 
ing  books  was  introduced  into  the  schools.  Appearing  in 
the  1880’s,  the  drawing  books  in  question  outlined  a  curious 
mixture  of  mechanical  drawing  and  freehand  copying,  and 
were  planned  according  to  an  adult  concept  of  what  a  child 
should  know  in  order  to  become  a  draughtsman.  It  may  also 
be  added  that  they  were  built  upon  the  idea  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  learn  the  elements  of  a  technical  skill  before  progress¬ 
ing  to  an  exercise  involving  another  technical  skill. 

As  time  went  on  several  publishing  houses  issued  drawing 
books.  The  books  varied  little  with  regard  to  content  and  to 
purpose.  Through  their  use  children  were  expected  to  “train 
the  hand,  the  eye,  and  the  memory.”  The  methodology  was 
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based  upon  an  extreme  form  of  authoritarianism.  The  series 
of  drawing  books  tended  to  keep  the  programme  uniform  and 
rigid  throughout  the  schools:  a  study  of  them  gives  a  picture 
of  the  drawing  courses  offered  in  the  schools  until  the  close 
of  the  century.  This  type  of  drawing  cannot  be  said  to  be  art 
since  the  personal  factor  of  expression  is  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
eliminated.  Upon  “Linear  Drawing,”  however,  subsequent 
courses  in  school  art  were  built. 

3.  The  Programme  of  School  Art  Based  Upon 

Technical  Training 

In  order  to  understand  why  the  programme  of  “Linear 
Drawing”  finally  was  abandoned,  it  will  be  necessary  to  con¬ 
sider  the  growth  of  the  art  schools.  Once  established,  these 
institutions  flourished  for  a  number  of  years  and  in  course  of 
time  their  influence  came  to  bear  upon  the  inadequate  draw¬ 
ing  programme  in  the  Provincial  schools. 

In  1875  a  deputation  composed  of  members  of  the  Ontario 
Society  of  Artists  waited  upon  the  Hon.  Adam  Crooks,  the  first 
Minister  of  Education.  Their  purpose  was  to  secure  a  grant 
of  money  in  order  to  open  an  art  school.  A  small  grant  was 
forthcoming  and  the  school  was  established  in  Toronto.  The 
programme  of  studies  followed  in  the  art  school  was  designed 
to  give  students  a  professional  training  in  art.  By  1885  the 
art  school  was  exerting  considerable  influence  upon  the  art 
programme  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The 
programme  of  studies  in  these  schools  was  reorganized  to 
include  work  which  was  similar  to  that  offered  at  the  art 
school. 

As  the  years  passed  more  art  schools  were  opened  through¬ 
out  the  Province,  so  that  by  1887  eight  of  them  were  in 
operation.  The  influence  which  these  schools  had  upon  teach¬ 
ing,  not  to  mention  their  effect  upon  the  cultural  life  of 
Ontario,  was  extensive  rather  than  profound.  In  the  year 
1887,  for  example,  2944  students  were  enrolled  in  the  primary 
art  courses  offered  at  the  eight  art  schools  then  in  operation. 
Of  these,  368  were  studying  for  teachers’  certificates.  Although 
a  large  part  of  the  programme  of  studies  might  be  questioned 
with  regard  to  its  suitability  for  classroom  work  and  to  its 
suitability  for  teacher  training,  the  Province  was  reaching  a 
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position  where  it  should  have  had  an  adequate  supply  of 
teachers  to  instruct  in  the  subject  as  it  was  prescribed. 

Evidently  more  art  schools  had  been  organized  in  Ontario 
than  the  Province  required.  In  1904  only  three  art  schools 
remained  in  operation.  The  closing  of  these  institutions  was 
to  be  expected.  The  art  schools  had  catered  largely  to 
professional  training  and  the  Province  was  obviously  in  no 
position  to  absorb  many  graduates  of  these  schools  into 
industry  and  commerce.  In  1904  the  art  schools  were  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  Inspector  of  Manual  Training  in  the 
Department  of  Education  which  closed  all  the  art  schools  and 
in  1912  established  the  Ontario  College  of  Art  in  Toronto. 
The  Industrial  Education  Act  of  1911  led  to  the  appointment 
of  a  Director  of  Technical  Education  in  that  year.  Some  of 
the  technical  schools  subsequently  opened  also  offered  tech¬ 
nical  training  in  art. 

In  1915  the  Department  issued  a  proposed  programme  of 
art  for  schools  which  seemed  to  have  as  its  main  objective 
the  technical  training  of  artists.  An  Ontario  Teachers'  Manual 
of  Art  was  published  at  Toronto  in  1916  and  was  authorized 
for  use  in  the  schools  of  the  Province.  This  book  is  still  widely 
used.  The  point  of  view  expressed  is  that  of  the  practitioner 
who  is  interested  in  the  training  of  artists.  It  stresses  art  as 
an  isolated  subject,  teaches  skills  associated  with  the  train¬ 
ing  of  artists,  suggests  lessons  which  are  almost  exclusively 
arranged  from  a  logical  rather  than  “psychological”  approach, 
and  offers  limited  subject  matter.  With  the  1915  programme 
of  studies  and  this  volume  to  inspire  teachers  it  would  be 
surprising  to  find  a  particularly  successful  art  programme  in 
the  schools. 

It  will  be  well  to  summarize  at  this  point  the  drawing 
programme  based  upon  technical  training.  The  rise  of  the 
art  schools  made  it  possible  for  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  finally  to  rid  themselves  of  the  drawing  books  used  in 
the  programme  of  “Linear  Drawing.”  The  art  schools  trained 
a  large  body  of  teachers  with  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  art  to 
attempt  to  treat  the  subject  with  some  degree  of  efficiency 
without  the  aid  of  books.  Although  the  general  pedagogy 
relating  to  the  technical  programme  in  art  seems  not  very 
different  from  that  used  in  connection  with  “Linear  Draw- 
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ing,”  it  must  be  said  that  the  art  schools  had  been  responsible 
for  introducing  a  number  of  new  media  into  the  classroom. 
These  media,  of  course,  were  largely  those  used  by  professional 
artists.  In  the  same  manner,  the  art  schools  must  have 
brought  to  the  teachers  a  number  of  new  ideas  related  to 
design.  Again,  these  new  ideas  were  closely  related  to  the 
needs  of  the  professional  artist,  probably  not  to  those  of  the 
teacher,  and  certainly  not  to  those  of  children.  However,  the 
programme  based  upon  technical  training  in  art  was  suitable 
possibly  for  more  people  than  was  that  of  “Linear  Drawing.” 

Apparently  the  most  significant  trend  during  this  period 
was  the  control  which  the  technical  branch  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  gained  over  art  education  in  the  Province. 
Second  to  this  control  was  the  influence  which  professional 
artists  must  have  exerted  by  means  of  the  art  schools,  and 
later  the  technical  schools,  on  the  general  school  programme. 
Here  is  a  striking  example  of  a  programme  in  art  for  state- 
supported  schools  which  apparently  was  operated  largely  for 
a  single  specific  end— that  of  producing  artists.  That  such  an 
aim  is  pedagogically  unsound  is  obvious,  and  that  the  pro¬ 
gramme  was  not  successful  for  the  majority  of  pupils  is  made 
evident  in  the  comments  of  educationists  of  the  time. 

4.  The  School  Art  Programme  of  Today 

Developments  in  the  art  programme  since  the  1920’s  are 
not  without  significance.  The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  art 
programme  during  the  1920’s  is  made  apparent  by  the  com¬ 
ments  to  be  found  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Ministers  of 
Education.  Fortunately  a  figure  was  to  appear  in  Ontario  who 
was  to  give  new  direction  to  the  art  programme  for  children. 
This  was  Arthur  Lismer,  a  painter  who  was  Vice-Principal  of 
the  Ontario  College  of  Art  from  1919  to  1928.  In  1919  he  was 
appointed  Educational  Supervisor  of  the  Art  Gallery  of 
Toronto. 

As  Educational  Supervisor,  Mr.  Lismer  organized  art  classes 
for  children  attending  schools  in  the  city  of  Toronto.  The  art 
work  performed  in  these  classes  was  of  the  greatest  significance 
since  Mr.  Lismer  abandoned  the  old  form  of  technical  art 
training  and  in  its  stead  developed  a  programme  of  art  around 
the  needs  and  capacities  of  children.  He  firmly  believed  in  a 
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programme  of  education  which  would  tend  to  develop  the 
total  personality.  No  longer  was  an  art  programme  for 
children  to  be  presented  for  the  purpose  of  training  prac¬ 
titioners  of  art.  Mr.  Lismer  believed  that  all  human  beings 
are  creative  beings,  and  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  education 
to  provide  opportunities  so  that  this  creativeness  may  be 
exercised. 

The  effects  of  Mr.  Lismer ’s  teachings  may  be  seen  in  the 
1937  Programme  of  Studies.  Until  this  publication  appeared, 
curriculum  development  in  art  seems  to  have  remained 
relatively  static  in  this  Province  for  approximately  thirty  years. 
Not  only  the  general  programmes  of  study,  but  also  those  out¬ 
lined  for  the  normal  schools  would  lead  one  to  believe  that 
little  change  was  taking  place  in  the  Provincial  scheme  of 
art  education. 

The  programme  of  studies  in  art,  which  was  issued  in  1937 
for  public  and  separate  schools  gave  official  sanction  to  many 
contemporary  developments  in  art  education.  It  placed 
greater  stress  upon  truly  creative  work  and  upon  art  connected 
with  the  child’s  experiences.  Picture  appreciation  should 
cease  to  be  taught  in  the  form  of  isolated  lessons,  craft  was 
drawn  into  closer  co-ordination  with  two-dimensional  work, 
and  more  suitable  media  for  drawing  and  painting  were 
prescribed.  Technical  instruction  was  to  occur  in  relation  to 
the  needs  of  the  learner,  and  technical  proficiency  was  not  to 
become  an  end  in  itself. 

The  courses  of  study  for  secondary  schools  printed  in 
September,  1940,  seem  to  be  no  less  liberal  than  those  issued 
for  the  elementary  schools.  Work  should  be  intimately 
connected  with  the  life  and  interests  of  the  pupils.  Pupils 
should  be  allowed  to  express  their  own  ideas  freely,  while 
their  expressions  should  not  be  expected  to  conform  to  adult 
standards.  Correlation  with  other  subject  fields  is  urged  and 
the  suggestion  is  made  to  the  effect  that  formal  examinations 
be  eliminated.  Teachers  are  warned  that  mere  oddity  or 
eccentricity  of  design  is  as  much  to  be  avoided  in  art  work 
as  copying.  Work  should  always  be  from  the  pupils’  own 
designs,  never  from  stock  patterns. 

Today,  art  is  prescribed  for  all  grades  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  is  taught  in  all  the  Provincial  normal 
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schools.  Certificates  in  art  and  crafts  may  be  acquired  during 
the  winter  sessions  at  the  Ontario  College  of  Education,  and 
during  the  summer  sessions  of  the  art  and  crafts  courses 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Education.  Several  other 
institutions  offer  art  instruction,  particularly  of  a  technical  or 
historical  nature.  These  institutions  include  the  Ontario 
College  of  Art,  a  few  of  the  technical  schools  and  most  of  the 
Provincial  universities. 

5.  Summary 

The  history  of  art  education  in  Ontario  shows  that  three 
main  periods  seem  to  stand  out.  The  first  bridges  the  years 
between  the  1850’s  and  the  1880’s.  During  this  period,  the 
programme  of  studies  stressed  a  rigid,  semi-geometrical  type 
of  work  called  “Linear  Drawing.”  From  the  1880’s  until  the 
1920’s,  drawing  in  the  schools  became  art.  The  art  taught, 
however,  was  based  more  upon  the  abilities  of  practitioners 
in  the  field  than  upon  the  needs  of  the  child  who  would  use 
art  only  in  relation  to  his  life  as  a  school  child  or  as  an 
ordinary  citizen.  In  this  period,  art  education  became  largely 
a  technical  training.  The  work  of  Arthur  Lismer  pointed  the 
way  to  a  new  development  in  art  education  and  influenced 
the  publication  of  the  1937  Programme  of  Studies.  The  needs 
and  capacities  of  children  were  to  be  seriously  considered. 
Provision  was  made  for  their  individual  capabilities  and 
preferences.  Classroom  production  in  art  was  no  longer  to 
be  compared  with  adult  output.  The  development  of  the 
child  rather  than  the  art  produced  had  become  the  most 
important  outcome  of  art  education. 


Chapter  II 


SOME  GENERAL  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  ART 

EDUCATION 

The  history  of  art  education  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
has  paralleled  developments  in  this  field  elsewhere.  Somewhat 
radical  changes  are  suggested  in  the  most  recently  issued 
programmes  of  study  for  the  schools  of  Ontario.  Although 
these  changes  have  been  described  briefly  in  the  previous 
chapter,  their  implications  require  further  analysis.  This 
chapter,  therefore,  will  deal  largely  with  a  number  of  concepts 
in  educational  thinking  which  seem  to  have  considerable  bear¬ 
ing  upon  art  education  both  here  and  abroad,  and  which,  in 
all  probability,  will  tend  to  influence  art  education  for  some 
years  to  come. 

1.  General  Historical  Development  in  Art  Education 

Art  education  in  other  parts  of  the  world  seems  to  have 
passed  through  stages  similar  to  those  described  for  Ontario. 
It  was  shown  in  the  previous  chapter  that  art  education  in 
this  Province  evolved  from  a  programme  of  “Linear  Drawing” 
into  one  of  formal  drawing  and  painting.  Art  education  in 
the  United  States  of  America  took  a  similar  course  being 
governed  by  aims  set  by  art  schools.  Students  were  expected 
to  perform  a  prescribed  list  of  exercises  in  a  prescribed 
manner.  In  the  classrooms  of  state-supported  schools,  skill, 
technique  and  a  photographic  copy  of  the  objects  drawn 
and  painted  were  the  values  to  be  most  admired.  Little 
opportunity  was  afforded  the  child  of  expressing  a  personal 
viewpoint  in  his  art. 

Not  only  in  art  education,  but  also  in  general  education  was 
the  individuality  of  the  child  often  overlooked.  Art  education, 
therefore,  followed  the  pedagogical  pattern  of  the  times— a 
pattern  which  obtained  not  only  on  this  continent  but  also 
in  Europe,  the  place  of  its  origin. 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  one  may  find 
the  origins  of  a  second  important  influence  upon  art  education. 
Starting  with  a  consideration  of  colour,  certain  writers  and 
painters,  including  Seurat,  Signac,  Chevreul,  Helmholtz  and 
others,  attempted  to  interpret  design  in  terms  of  physical  laws 
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and  by  means  of  intellectual  analyses  of  surface  composition. 
Although  emphasis  was  first  placed  upon  a  consideration  of 
colour,  it  was  not  long  before  formulae  were  either  invented 
or  resurrected  for  the  other  elements  of  design. 

In  revolt  against  this  intellectualism  came  “expressionism.” 
So-called  expressionism  takes  several  forms.  In  spite  of  this, 
a  few  generalizations  concerning  expressionism  which  help  to 
define  the  nature  of  the  movement  can  be  made.  Generally 
speaking,  the  expressionistic  painter  places  emphasis  upon 
emotions,  sensations  or  ideas  rather  than  upon  the  actual 
appearance  of  objects.  He  presents  his  reactions  in  design 
which  is  almost  invariably  a  distortion  of  the  camera  view  of 
the  environment.  Frequently  his  expression  takes  the  form 
of  pure  abstraction. 

In  Vienna,  the  teacher,  Cizek,  utilized  expressionism  as  a 
model  for  his  methodology.  He  eliminated  from  his  course  of 
studies  such  exercises  as  the  copying  of  pictures,  the  making 
of  colour  charts  and  the  drawing  of  natural  objects.  Rather, 
he  encouraged  children  to  present  in  visual  form  their 
emotional  reactions  to  happenings  in  their  lives.  The  output 
of  his  pupils  showed  amazing  merit,  although  it  was  not  his 
aim  to  cultivate  artists.  Cizek  has  influenced  art  education  to 
a  considerable  degree.  The  widespread  belief  that  children, 
under  certain  conditions,  are  capable  of  expressing  themselves 
in  a  personal,  creative  and  acceptable  manner,  stems  largely 
from  his  demonstrations  in  Vienna. 

As  a  background  for  contemporary  art  education,  three 
distinct  programmes  seem  to  be  evident.  Each  of  these  had 
its  strong  points  and  its  weaknesses.  By  studying  the  tech¬ 
niques  required  for  an  artist  in  training,  children  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  part  of 
their  cultural  heritage.  By  learning  formulae  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  design,  some  children  obtained  information  which 
probably  aided  them  in  their  expression.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  both  these  programmes  catered  little  to  the 
child’s  dignity  of  personality  and  that  neither  allowed  much 
provision  for  independent  thinking  or  feeling.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  programme  based  upon  expressionism,  while 
recognizing  the  individual  as  such,  tended  to  become  a 
pedagogy  of  laissez-faire.  Many  teachers,  in  attempting  not 
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to  interfere  with  the  children’s  personal  expression,  did  little 
more  than  to  distribute  supplies  to  their  classes. 

Contemporary  art  education  has  been  influenced  by  these 
three  programmes.  Many  of  their  objectionable  features  have 
been  sifted  out,  while  those  features  which  seem  to  contribute 
to  efficiency  in  art  teaching  have  been  retained.  The  school 
art  programme  of  today,  however,  has  a  number  of  character¬ 
istics  of  its  own  which  distinguish  it  from  its  predecessors. 

2.  Some  Characteristics  of  Contemporary  Art  Education 

Most  of  the  characteristics  which  typify  contemporary  art 
education  are  not  peculiar  to  this  branch  of  education  alone. 
Indeed,  they  are  to  be  found  in  many  other  branches.  This 
is  to  be  expected  since  many  of  the  advances  which  have  been 
made  in  art  education  are  the  result  of  philosophical,  psycho¬ 
logical,  as  well  as  sociological  thinking  connected  with  general 
education.  What  seem  to  be  the  most  outstanding  character¬ 
istics  of  the  present-day  art  programme  (and  probably  the 
programme  in  other  fields  as  well)  are  the  following: 

(i)  The  provision  for  creativeness  in  all  activities  and  for 
all  participants. 

(ii)  The  method  of  acquiring  skills  through  activities  which 
engage  the  emotions  and  intellect  of  the  learner. 

(iii)  The  provisions  made  for  the  learner  to  enjoy  freedom 
of  thought. 

(iv)  The  manner  in  which  art  is  fused  with  experience  in 
life. 

(v)  The  stress  which  is  placed  upon  elevating  the  taste  of 
the  learner. 

(vi)  The  manner  in  which  art  education  is  used  to  relate 
the  individual  to  his  social  group. 

The  Provision  for  Creativeness 

Creativeness  is  no  longer  considered  a  special  ability 
reserved  for  a  gifted  minority,  nor  is  it  assigned  to  a  limited 
number  of  human  activities.  Rather,  it  is  said  to  be  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  all  learning,  although,  of  course,  it  differs  in  degree 
from  one  situation  to  another  as  well  as  from  one  learner  to 
another.  It  is  present,  however,  whenever  a  learner  attempts 
to  deal  with  any  novel  situation. 
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Art  education  seems  increasingly  to  be  influenced  by  the 
idea  that  learning  is  a  creative  act.  The  interpretation  of  the 
creative  act  in  relation  to  learning  has  brought  with  it  the 
belief  that  all  participants  in  an  art  class  have  the  ability  to 
produce  something  which  for  them  is  new,  superior  or  unique 
when  compared  with  previous  performances.  These  ideas 
have  set  up  demands  for  classroom  practices  distinct  from 
those  employed  in  some  of  the  art  programmes  of  the  past. 
The  mechanistic  systems  of  learning  in  which  the  educational 
process  was  one  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  skill  in  isolated 
parts  by  a  more  or  less  passive  learner,  governed  to  a  great 
extent  the  art  programme  set  by  the  art  schools  as  well  as  the 
intellectualized  programme  which  followed  it.  Now,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  pedagogy  of  originality,  it  is  necessary  to  devise  new 
teaching  techniques  which  allow  for  creativeness.  Motivation, 
guidance  and  control  of  the  environment  constitute  greater 
problems  for  the  teacher  than  ever  before. 

Classroom  procedures  in  art  which  are  developing  relative 
to  the  concept  of  creativeness  have  a  character  of  their  own. 
So  far,  however,  they  are  far  from  standardized  to  the  extent 
that  type  lessons  have  evolved.  Probably  the  new  method¬ 
ologies  will  never  become  as  uniform  as  did  some  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors  but  will  vary  according  to  the  personalities  of  the 
teachers  and  pupils  concerned.  Three  generalizations  can  be 
made  about  the  trend  of  teaching  methods  in  art.  First,  con¬ 
siderable  attention  is  being  given  to  motivation,  since  it  is 
believed  that  no  significant  expression  can  be  forthcoming 
unless  interest  in  a  topic  is  aroused.  Second,  following  motiva¬ 
tion,  situations  are  arranged  in  which  pupils  are  faced  with 
problems  which  they  are  expected  to  solve  largely  through 
their  own  efforts.  Third,  guidance  is  offered,  but  only  when 
the  pupil  is  ready  for  help  and  is  personally  aware  that  he 
needs  help.  It  is  claimed  that  these  methods  tend  to  keep 
the  art  programme  at  a  high  level  of  creativeness,  since 
provision  is  made  for  the  pupil  to  act  as  the  initiator  and  con¬ 
trolling  participant  of  the  activity  which  engages  him. 

The  Method  of  Acquiring  Skills 

Probably  no  other  phase  of  the  school  programme  has  been 
more  open  to  question  than  the  techniques  used  in  teaching 
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children  to  acquire  skill  in  art.  Many  must  look  back  upon 
the  numerous  skills  they  acquired  and  wonder  what  has 
become  of  them.  Sometimes  these  skills  involving  the  use 
of  perspective,  shading  in  pencil,  the  application  of  water¬ 
colour  washes  are  half  remembered,  but  if  their  use  is  required 
in  daily  life,  they  have  to  be  relearned  and  changed  in  order 
to  be  of  value.  Many  today  have  experienced  art  work  in  the 
classroom  in  which  the  teacher  stressed  such  skills  apart  from 
activities  which  engaged  the  emotions  and  intelligent  thought 
of  the  learner.  They  will  realize  how  this  practice  tended  to 
encourage  the  class  to  form  distaste  for  school  work,  as  well 
as  to  breed  careless  and  thoughtless  action. 

Contemporary  practice  in  art  education,  then,  is  modified 
by  the  concept  that  the  acquisition  of  skill  should  be  related 
to  the  needs  of  the  individual.  It  is  believed  that  skill  grows 
about  an  activity  which  engages  the  whole  personality  and 
may  be  contrasted  to  the  “water-tight  compartment”  type  of 
teaching.  Growth  in  skill  is  thought  of  as  part  of  a  total 
process  of  learning  in  which  the  individual  masters  his 
environment,  and  this  involves  not  only  the  skill  implied,  but 
at  the  same  time,  the  intellectual  and  emotional  growth  of 
the  learner. 

The  Provisions  for  Freedom  of  Thought 

At  one  time  it  was  a  general  practice  of  art  teachers  to 
offer  pupils  formulae  for  the  production  of  design.  It  is  main¬ 
tained  that  design  suffers  when  rules  in  connection  with  com¬ 
position  govern  art  output.  The  Chinese,  who  made  a  practice 
of  formulating  logical  explanations  for  the  elements  of  art, 
did  not  escape  the  cramping  effects  which  seem  to  attend  the 
codification  of  rules  related  to  composition.  Similar  effects 
may  be  seen  upon  design  in  architecture.  The  supremacy 
of  the  architectural  “orders”  as  codified  by  Vitruvius  in  the 
first  century  A.D.  has  touched  the  environment  of  all  of  us. 
Such  was  the  submission  to  the  classic  mode  of  architectural 
design  that  not  until  the  second  decade  of  this  century  did  a 
creative  building  art,  based  upon  human  need,  develop.  When 
the  so-called  scientific  or  classic  principles  of  design  are 
applied  blindly  by  children  in  the  art  class,  similar  unfortunate 
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results  occur.  Their  work  becomes  stilted  and  loses  its  spark 
of  creativeness. 

The  fact  that  a  number  of  generalizations  related  to  composi¬ 
tion  may  be  made  cannot  be  denied,  however.  In  fact,  the 
formation  of  generalizations  is  often  to  be  desired  since 
they  tend  to  aid  thinking  about  art  and  offer  a  vocabulary 
which  is  of  value  in  such  thinking.  It  is  only  when  used  as 
an  instrument  for  rigid  deductive  thought  that  the  formal 
principles  seem  to  militate  against  both  aesthetic  output  and 
personal  growth  related  to  the  development  of  good  taste. 
Many  today  who  are  interested  in  art  education  would  stress 
that  the  principles  of  design  be  used  cautiously.  They  would 
urge  that  the  learner  form  his  own  generalizations  after  he 
has  enjoyed  many  varied  experiences  in  the  art  class,  and  that 
he  be  encouraged  always  to  put  these  generalizations  to  a 
pragmatic  test.  In  other  words,  conclusions  drawn  should 
result  from  activity  on  the  learner’s  part.  Only  in  this  way 
can  a  satisfactory  liberation  of  intelligence  occur  in  relation 
to  art  activities  in  the  schools. 

A  programme  of  art  designed  for  the  liberal  use  of  intel¬ 
ligence  concerns  more  than  a  method  of  dealing  with  the 
principles  of  design.  It  includes  rather,  a  whole  method  of 
classroom  procedure.  In  recent  years  it  has  become  almost 
a  truism  to  say  that  most  learning  takes  place  in  response  to 
a  situation  involving  a  problem.  Methodologies  which  are 
developing  today  in  art  education  seem  not  to  countenance 
the  former  “step-by-step”  procedure  which  was  abundantly 
evident  in  the  art  classes  of  the  past.  As  today,  this  latter 
procedure  leaned  heavily  upon  the  preparation  which  the 
teacher  gave  to  the  lesson.  A  difference,  however,  was 
apparent  in  the  use  which  the  teacher  made  of  this  prepara¬ 
tion.  Formerly,  it  was  often  the  art  teacher’s  duty  to  solve 
all  problems  in  advance,  so  that  when  he  came  to  his  class  he 
could  give  exact  directions  for  the  completion  of  each  step 
in  the  work  being  performed.  It  is  agreed  that  the  pupils 
under  this  method  of  instruction  acquired  a  certain  amount 
of  skill  during  the  performance  of  the  various  operations 
demanded.  This  skill,  however,  was  of  the  “water-tight  com¬ 
partment”  variety.  These  conditions,  it  is  asserted,  tended 
to  militate  against  intelligent  thinking  in  the  classroom.  The 
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tendency  today,  therefore,  is  to  create  carefully  considered 
situations  in  the  art  classes  which  require  the  pupils  to 
solve  problems.  In  so  doing,  directed  procedure  tends  to  be 
eliminated,  and  the  pupil  is  afforded  the  opportunity  of  seek¬ 
ing  a  personal  solution  of  the  problem  before  him. 

The  Fusion  of  Art  with  Experience  in  Life 

In  art  education,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that 
the  former  discrete  subject  of  art  should  be  fused  with  the 
life  experiences  of  the  child.  These  experiences  he  finds  at 
home,  at  play  and  at  school. 

It  will  be  agreed  that  aesthetic  acts  are  based  upon 
experience.  That  is  to  say  that  both  the  results  of  expression 
in  art  as  well  as  our  insights  regarding  appreciation  are 
governed  by  happenings  in  our  lives.  To  appreciate  a  work 
of  art  one  enlists  the  total  personality  which  is  the  result  of 
interaction  of  one's  inherited  structure  with  the  environment. 
Since  life  at  play,  at  home  and  at  school,  including  the  studies 
which  take  place  in  school,  constitutes  a  major  portion  of  the 
child’s  existence,  it  is  argued  that  this  experience  must  be 
vitally  integrated  with  art  education  if  vigorous  and  personal 
appreciation  and  production  of  art  are  to  be  forthcoming. 

The  fusion  of  art  with  other  subjects,  particularly  those 
which  deal  with  the  story  of  human  progress,  is  said  to  bring 
about  greater  understanding  not  only  of  art  but  also  of  other 
subjects.  The  contemporary  condition  of  human  existence  is 
not  the  result  of  a  series  of  isolated  accidents.  Nor  is  develop¬ 
ment  in  art  the  result  of  thinking  or  feeling  apart  from  the 
framework  of  human  existence  at  any  one  period  of  history. 
Art  has  always  been  closely  associated  with  the  intellectual 
and  emotional  life  of  its  time.  This  visual  record,  therefore, 
cannot  be  ignored  if  children  are  to  enjoy  adequate  insight 
related  to  the  progress  of  mankind. 

When  school  art  was  a  training  for  a  would-be  artist,  it  had 
developed  a  pattern  of  its  own,  not  unlike  lessons  in  Euclidean 
geometry,  designed  “to  train  hand  and  eye”  by  means  of  the 
photographic  drawing  of  objects.  Today,  through  such 
devices  as  project  or  enterprise,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  for 
art  to  flow  from  subject  to  subject  until  its  identity  as  a 
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separate  subject-field  is  often  lost  in  the  interest  of  the  learn¬ 
ing  process. 

So  separate  had  art  become  in  the  older  type  of  programme 
that  it  was  unrelated  to  handicraft.  In  England,  and  else¬ 
where,  this  unfortunate  development  occurred,  where  it  drew 
the  censure  of  educationists,  manufacturers  and  artists. 

In  the  modem  school,  therefore,  in  order  to  enable  the 
learner  to  profit  more  effectively  from  what  is  considered  a 
more  adequate  learning  situation,  to  allow  him  to  express  him¬ 
self  more  significantly,  and  to  appreciate  more  fully,  and  also 
to  enable  him  to  realize  that  cross-relations  exist  between  all 
important  human  activities,  the  child  is  encouraged  to  select 
as  a  basis  of  expression  in  art  his  own  experiences.  Through 
art,  the  child  of  today  clarifies  and  gives  form  to  the  significant 
events  in  his  life. 

Elevating  the  Taste  of  the  Learner 

An  important  tendency  in  art  education  today  is  found  in 
the  stress  which  is  placed  upon  elevating  the  taste  of  the 
learner.  It  has  been  the  habit  of  critics  to  pass  severe  judg¬ 
ments  when  they  refer  to  the  general  level  of  aesthetic  taste. 
In  the  1920,s,  critics  went  so  far  as  to  state  that  the  general 
level  of  taste  had  reached  a  level  of  barbarity  and  squalor 
which  would  have  shocked  the  thirteenth  century  profoundly. 
Here  was  a  challenge  to  education,  for  these  condemnations 
referred  not  to  artists  but  to  the  mass  of  the  people  who  were 
the  product  of  state  schools.  The  inference  could  be  made 
that  the  programme  of  art  education  in  these  schools  was  not 
effective.  An  examination  of  the  curricula  in  the  schools  of 
the  day  does  reveal  that  emphasis  was  being  placed  upon  art 
of  an  academic  nature.  Whatever  attempt  was  being  made 
to  elevate  taste  was  largely  confined  to  a  rather  formal  and 
often  literary  interpretation  of  “famous  paintings.”  Educa¬ 
tionists  began  to  question  the  value  of  such  procedures,  and 
as  a  result,  some  modifications  became  apparent  in  the  art 
programme  related  to  appreciation. 

Before  an  analysis  of  these  modifications  can  be  made,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  examine  further  some  of  the  criticisms 
which  have  been  made  regarding  public  taste.  Many  new 
forces  are  abroad  in  the  world  to  produce  incoherence. 
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Included  in  the  new  forces  is  the  machine  as  a  tool  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Machines  have,  in  comparatively  recent  years,  tended 
to  eliminate  the  handicraftsman  as  a  producer  of  goods  and 
chattels  with  which  we  fill  our  homes.  Great  as  has  been  the 
rise  in  the  general  standard  of  living  in  certain  countries 
through  modern  industrial  techniques,  critics  have  been  quick 
to  censure  the  form  or  design  of  many  of  the  goods  which 
have  been  produced.  Because  many  articles  produced  by 
machine  techniques  lacked  a  certain  form  which  had  been 
associated  with  the  products  of  the  handicraftsman,  manu¬ 
facturers  bought  designs  reminiscent  of  handicraft  and  applied 
them  to  machine-made  objects.  Energetic  salesmen  are  said 
to  have  swept  away  doubts  which  many  people  may  have 
entertained  regarding  the  mixture  of  styles  which  appeared. 

A  manufacturing  country  needs  citizens  who  are  sensitive 
to  good  design.  Lack  of  this  sensitivity  on  the  part  of  the 
public  has  harmful  effects  upon  industry.  Daily  association 
with  badly  designed  objects  tends  to  lower  standards  of  taste. 
This  process  continues  until  there  is  a  scarcity  of  designers 
capable  of  producing  good  art  forms.  Moreover,  a  public 
unqualified  in  the  appreciation  of  fine  things  will  tend  not  to 
demand  well  designed  objects,  and  manufacturers  will  there¬ 
fore  not  be  subjected  to  popular  pressure  for  excellent  and 
tasteful  design.  If  manufacturers  feel  they  can  sell  poorly 
designed  articles  on  the  home  market,  they  will  probably  be 
tempted  to  place  similar  articles  upon  the  export  market. 
England  has  found  that  export  trade  suffers  as  the  result  of 
this  process.  Fortunately,  writers  in  England  were  quick  to 
see  the  trend  of  events,  with  the  result  that  interest  in  art 
education  increased. 

The  development  of  the  individual  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  his  life  richer  and  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the 
state  is  acceptable  to  those  interested  in  contemporary  art 
education.  Although  it  may  be  admitted  that  one  of  the  most 
important  aspects  of  art  education  in  the  state  schools  of  today 
is  the  elevation  of  taste,  no  very  great  unanimity  may  be  found 
in  connection  with  the  methods  which  should  be  used  to  bring 
about  this  end.  Some  departments  of  education  have  arrived 
at  the  position  where  they  encourage  courses  in  art  which 
deal  almost  entirely  with  appreciation  and  may  reduce 
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expression  to  a  minimum.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  writers 
who  support  courses  in  art  appreciation,  while  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  those  who  condemn  them  on  the  grounds  that 
appreciation  cannot  be  successfully  isolated  from  production. 
The  position  which  seems  to  be  gaining  greatest  favour  is  that 
appreciation  cannot  be  entirely  separated  from  production. 
In  the  modern  classroom,  children  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  explore  the  possibilities  of  mass,  space,  line,  light  and  shade, 
colour  and  texture,  partly  to  aid  them  toward  more  complete 
expression,  but  also  to  assist  them  in  gaining  fuller  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  design  in  both  two  and  three  dimensions. 

The  form  which  most  designed  objects  take  is  the  result 
of  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  to  be  put.  This  concept  has 
been  stated  succinctly  in  the  words,  “form  follows  function/’ 
Many  activities  in  former  art  programmes,  or  “manual  train¬ 
ing”  programmes  did  much  to  lower  the  taste  of  the  learner 
because  the  concept  of  function  was  ignored.  Models  to  be 
copied  violating  the  requirements  of  their  function  and  as  a 
result,  exhibiting  design  which  was  vulgar,  trivial  and 
eccentric,  were  presented  to  children.  Although  such  models 
may  still  be  seen  in  some  classrooms,  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
on  the  part  of  many  educational  authorities  to  eliminate  them 
from  the  classroom.  The  young  learner  now  is  encouraged 
to  create  his  own  designs  and  in  doing  so,  to  keep  constantly 
in  mind  the  purpose  they  will  ultimately  serve.  The  emphasis 
being  given  to  the  functional  use  of  objects  and  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  function  to  design  will  probably  tend  to  have  the  most 
beneficial  effects  in  the  process  of  elevating  taste. 

# 

Relating  the  Individual  to  his  Social  Group 

If  art  education  is  to  be  efficient,  it  must  cater  to  the 
effective  personal  development  of  the  individual,  but  such 
development  must  grow  in  relation  to  the  social  group  and 
not  away  from  it.  When  the  end  product  of  the  art  pro¬ 
gramme  is  accepted  as  the  work  produced,  almost  any  form 
of  personal  behaviour  may,  at  least  in  theory,  be  condoned 
or  ignored.  When  the  emphasis,  on  the  other  hand,  is  placed 
upon  the  development  of  the  individual  as  a  person,  not 
solely  as  a  producer  of  art,  the  concept  of  an  individual’s 
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personal  behaviour  in  relation  to  his  associates  takes  on  great 
significance. 

Contemporary  art  education  has  been  affected  by  the  idea 
that  the  school  must  be  a  place  where  children  go,  not  merely 
to  learn,  but  to  carry  on  a  way  of  life.  The  art  programme 
of  today  is  not  considered  adequate  unless  it  tends  to  bring 
about  growth  in  the  child’s  social  intelligence.  Hence,  one 
may  find  in  the  art  class  groups  of  children  working  upon 
common  problems.  Each  member  of  the  group  accepts  a 
certain  amount  of  responsibility  for  the  solution  of  a  problem. 
By  means  of  group  activities,  children  are  expected  to  realize 
not  only  that  their  actions  affect  the  lives  of  their  associates, 
but  also  that  the  highest  satisfaction  one  can  obtain  is  derived 
from  serving  his  fellows.  The  subject  matter  of  the  problems 
being  considered  is  often  related  to  the  social  order  not  only 
inside  the  school,  but  also  outside  the  school.  Problems  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  nature  of  community  planning,  with  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  parks  and  of  factories,  with  the  routing  of  traffic,  with 
the  removal  of  slums  and  the  erection  of  suitable  dwellings 
in  their  place,  are  but  a  few  of  the  questions  considered  in 
the  art  classes  of  today. 

Thus  the  form  and  order  inherent  in  art  are  utilized  in  the 
contemporary  art  programme  to  bring  about  an  equal  form 
and  order  in  the  lives  of  individuals.  Art  is  also  taught  so 
that  it  will  bring  about  a  more  harmonious  pattern  in  group 
life.  Finally  studies  are  so  directed  that  they  will  have  bear¬ 
ing  upon  design  in  the  environment  of  human  beings. 

3.  The  Purposes  of  Art  Education  in  Some 
Contemporary  Schools 

Some  of  the  newer  trends  in  art  education  call  for  a 
redefinition  of  the  purposes  relative  to  the  teaching  of  the 
subject.  In  recent  years  developments  in  art  education  have 
tended  to  stress  the  intellectual  and  emotional  growth  of  the 
individual  more  than  the  acquisition  of  such  skills  as  the 
professional  might  require  to  produce  art  forms.  Stress  is 
also  laid  upon  the  concept  that  the  individual  must  develop 
in  relation  to  his  social  group  and  must  contribute  to  the  group 
life  about  him.  These  ideas  are,  of  course,  but  an  extension 
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of  the  democratic  ideal  translated  into  terms  of  art  education. 
Indeed,  it  is  very  apparent  that  life  as  it  is,  or  should  be  in 
the  democracies  has  governed  much  of  our  recent  thinking 
about  art  education. 

What  seem  to  be  the  main  purposes  of  teaching  art  in  the 
state-supported  schools  of  today  are  the  following: 

(i)  Art  is  included  in  the  school  programme  so  that  the 
individual  may  develop  to  the  full  extent  of  his  needs  and 
capacities. 

(ii)  Art  is  offered  so  that  the  individual  may  become  a 
valued  and  co-operative  member  of  his  social  group. 

4.  The  Spread  of  New  Ideas  in  Art  Education 

It  would  be  instructive  to  learn  to  what  extent  ideas  related 
to  art  education  have  spread  throughout  the  world.  Since 
these  concepts  are  closely  related  to  the  democratic  ideal,  it 
will  be  expedient  to  concentrate  upon  educational  develop¬ 
ments  largely  in  the  democratic  countries. 

A  few  sources  are  available  from  which  one  may  trace 
influences  of  the  growth  of  the  new  viewpoint  in  art  education 
in  Europe.  It  seems  that  where  the  continental  schools  were 
not  engaged  before  the  war  in  a  rather  narrow  programme 
which  stressed  skill  of  an  academic  nature,  many  of  them 
were  devoted  to  Professor  Cizek’s  point  of  view.  In  Austria 
excellent  results  were  achieved  by  following  the  aims 
of  expressionism.  In  Switzerland,  not  only  was  individual 
personal  expression  eagerly  looked  for,  but  also  an  increased 
international  appreciation  and  mutual  understanding  were 
sought  through  art  activities.  In  Sweden,  one  finds  consider¬ 
able  evidence  that  the  state  is  concerned  with  an  education 
programme  suitable  for  a  democracy.  The  practice  of  art  in 
school  and  the  application  of  art  to  everyday  life  are  influenced 
by  the  state  programme  of  education  with  its  stress  upon  the 
development  of  citizens  in  a  democracy.  Before  the  war,  art 
teaching  in  Finland,  Denmark  and  Norway  was  governed  by 
procedures  similar  to  those  found  in  Sweden.  Art  education 
in  England  is  concerned  not  only  with  the  intellectual  and 
emotional  growth  of  the  child,  but  also  with  his  growth  in 
social  intelligence.  The  same  may  be  said  for  most  of  the 
States  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  for  most  of  the 
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Canadian  Provinces.  Elsewhere  in  the  British  Empire,  a  new 
outlook  in  art  education  seems  to  be  taking  effect.  Progress 
may  be  noted  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  South  Africa,  and 
in  New  Zealand.  In  Australia,  however,  art  education  seems 
to  be  coldly  logical  and  formal,  and  apparently  has  been  little 
affected  by  recent  trends  in  this  branch  of  learning.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  it  must  be  said  that  practice  in  most  of  the  countries 
mentioned  seems,  to  some  extent,  to  lag  behind  theory. 

5.  Summary 

This  chapter  describes  what  seem  to  be  the  six  most  out¬ 
standing  characteristics  of  contemporary  art  education.  These 
are  the  result  of  philosophical,  psychological  and  sociological 
thinking  connected  with  general  education.  Certain  concepts 
related  to  democracy  are  tending  to  influence  the  direction  of 
art  education. 

According  to  contemporary  theory,  a  desirable  art 
programme  in  state-supported  schools  may  be  recognized  as 
follows: 

(i)  The  programme  is  conducted  for  the  intellectual, 
emotional  and  social  development  of  the  learner. 

(ii)  The  learner  acquires  skills  in  relation  to  his  intellectual 
and  emotional  growth. 

(iii)  The  teacher  arouses  interest  in  topics. 

(iv)  Pupils  work  at  different  types  of  activity,  they  enjoy 
some  freedom  in  selecting  media,  and  they  are  allowed  to 
develop  a  personal  style  of  drawing  and  painting,  while 
creativeness  is  encouraged. 

(v)  Some  work  is  presented  to  pupils  as  a  problem,  while 
open-mindedness  is  encouraged  regarding  the  principles  of 
design. 

(vi)  Art  is  related  to  craft,  to  other  school  subjects  and  to 
other  experiences  of  the  child. 

(vii)  The  activities  tend  to  develop  good  taste,  good 
examples  of  design  are  made  available  for  reference  and  pupils 
are  encouraged  to  make  proper  use  of  material. 

(viii)  The  children  sometimes  work  in  groups. 

(ix)  Problems  are  sometimes  connected  with  design  in  the 
community. 

(x)  Space  to  work,  tools,  supplies,  books  and  general 
physical  conditions  in  the  classroom  are  adequate. 


Chapter  III 


A  SURVEY  OF  THE  PROGRAMME  OF  ART 
EDUCATION  IN  SOME  ONTARIO  SCHOOLS 

In  SEPTEMBER,  1944,  THE  ONTARIO  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
appointed  a  Provincial  Supervisor  of  Art.  The  task  of 
surveying  a  number  of  schools  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
the  condition  of  art  education  was  suggested  by  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Elementary  Education.  Accordingly,  three 
inspectorates  were  selected  in  which  a  preliminary  survey  of 
art  work  could  be  made. 

1.  Techniques  Employed  in  the  Survey 

The  idea  of  using  standardized  tests  in  making  the  survey 
was  entertained  but  finally  abandoned.  Standardized  tests 
in  art  seem  not  to  offer  sufficiently  high  reliability,  validity  or 
objectivity  to  make  them  safe  measures  for  either  appreciation 
or  production.  Since  it  was  considered  wise  not  to  rely  upon 
standardized  tests,  it  appeared  necessary  to  devise  an  analysis 
form  upon  which  a  subjective  appraisal  could  be  recorded. 
A  copy  of  this  form  follows. 

AN  ANALYSIS  FORM  USED  TO  APPRAISE  THE  PROGRAMME  OF 
ART  EDUCATION  FOUND  IN  SOME  ONTARIO  SCHOOLS 

1.  General  Nature  of  the  Programme: 

(a)  for  the  training  of  artists,  photographic  appearance  of 
objects  drawn  considered  by  the  teacher  to  be  the  chief  excellence 
of  work  produced,  intellectual  approach  to  art  stressed; 

(b)  expressionistic,  poetic  liberties  allowed,  emotional  approach 
stressed; 

(c)  for  intellectual,  emotional  and  social  development  of  child. 

2.  Pupils’  Acquisition  of  Skills: 

(a)  skills  stressed  apart  from  activities  which  engage  the 
emotions  and  intelligent  thought  of  the  learner; 

(b)  skills  acquired  in  relation  to  intellectual  and  emotional 
growth  of  the  learner. 

3.  Motivation: 

(a)  art  work  done  by  pupils  at  the  command  of  the  teacher; 

(b)  teacher  arouses  interest  in  topics. 
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4.  Catering  to  Individual  Differences  to  be  Found  in 
Children: 

(a)  all  pupils  doing  the  same  work; 

(b)  some  pupils  working  at  different  types  of  activity,  some 
freedom  in  selecting  media,  children  allowed  to  develop  a  personal 
style  of  drawing  and  painting,  creativeness  encouraged. 

5.  Provisions  for  Freedom  of  Thought: 

(a)  copying,  step-by-step  teaching,  principles  of  design  taught 
as  rules  or  axioms; 

(b)  some  work  presented  to  pupils  as  a  problem,  open-minded¬ 
ness  encouraged  regarding  the  principles  of  design. 

6.  Fusion  of  Subject  Matter: 

(a)  art  taught  as  a  separate  subject; 

(b)  art  related  to  craft,  to  some  other  subjects  and  to  other 
experiences  of  the  child. 

7.  Development  of  Good  Taste: 

(a)  art  work  taught  tends  toward  sentimental  subject  matter, 
bad  use  of  design,  vulgar  and  trivial  use  of  material; 

(b)  activities  tend  to  develop  good  taste,  good  examples  of 
design  available  for  reference,  proper  treatment  of  material. 

8.  Relating  the  Individual  to  His  Social  Group: 

(a)  all  children  work  by  themselves; 

(b)  children  sometimes  work  in  groups,  problems  are  sometimes 
connected  with  design  in  the  community. 

9.  Art  Equipment  and  Supplies  in  Each  School: 

(a)  space  to  work,  tools,  supplies,  books  and  general  physical 
conditions  inadequate; 

(b)  reasonably  adequate. 

Neither  inspectors  nor  teachers  were  made  aware  that  this 
form  was  being  used  to  appraise  the  art  programme  in  the 
schools  visited.  Since  it  was  not  possible  to  observe  in  the 
classrooms  all  the  items  listed  on  the  form,  it  was  often  neces¬ 
sary  to  ask  questions  in  order  to  obtain  answers  to  the  items. 

2.  Findings  of  the  Survey 

During  the  preliminary  survey  of  art  education  in  three 
inspectorates,  sixty-two  classrooms  were  visited.  The  follow¬ 
ing  summary  of  the  findings  is  based  upon  a  subjective 
appraisal  by  one  person,  and  hence  is  open  to  question. 
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1.  General  Nature  of  the  Programme 

In  fifty-seven  cases  it  appeared  that  the  teachers  considered 
the  copying  of  specimens  from  nature  to  be  an  art  activity  of 
great  importance.  It  is  realized  that  expression  in  art  results 
from  experience.  However,  the  artist  is  said  to  select,  order 
and  interpret  his  experiences.  This  being  the  case,  he  feels 
free  to  depart  from  actuality  as  it  is  found  in  the  external 
world.  A  consideration  of  a  major  portion  of  the  art  output 
in  the  world  seems  to  support  this  statement.  Making  exact 
drawings  of  nature  specimens  probably  has  considerable  value 
in  a  science  class.  It  may  also  have  value  as  an  exercise  in 
art  in  the  sense  that  it  might  tend  to  aid  expression  for  some 
adolescents.  As  a  major  portion  of  an  art  programme  for 
children  it  has  its  limitations,  however.  It  allows  little  play 
for  individual  needs  and  preferences.  Indeed,  personality  has 
little  part  in  it  since  no  rearrangement  of  the  elements  of 
design  to  create  a  more  significant  form  may  take  place.  In 
the  fifty-seven  classrooms  in  which  drawings  imitative  of 
nature  were  observed,  the  samples  of  the  children’s  work 
appeared  almost  precisely  similar.  So  they  must  be  when 
children  are  restricted  to  photographic  copying  of  the  things 
about  them. 

As  is  the  case  with  artists,  some  form  of  representative 
drawing  is  often  necessary  in  the  art  work  of  children.  In 
the  making  of  a  mural,  for  example,  although  technique  and 
the  relationship  of  forms  delineated  may  be  the  child’s  own, 
nevertheless  architecture,  costumes  and  the  like  cannot  always 
be  imaginative  if  the  mural  is  based  upon  a  particular  civiliza¬ 
tion.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  fusion  of  creative  and  repre¬ 
sentative  drawing  in  the  classroom  which  occurs  in  response 
to  need.  It  is  another  to  have  an  entire  class  draw  at  the 
dictates  of  a  teacher  an  object  such  as  a  flower  or  a  bird.  Since 
the  dictated  programme  fails  to  make  provision  for  personal 
needs,  preferences  and  abilities,  it  ignores  physiological  and 
psychological  development.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  young 
children,  they  are  unable  to  represent  things  as  they  appear. 
Rather,  sometimes  until  adolescence,  they  paint  what  they 
know,  not  what  they  see. 

In  many  of  the  classrooms  under  observation,  the  place  and 
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need  of  representative  drawing  seemed  to  be  misunderstood 
In  itself,  as  an  isolated  activity,  it  had  become  the  most 
important  outcome  of  the  art  programme.  The  emotional  and 
intellectual  development  of  children  seemed  to  have  been 
forgotten. 

Not  one  case  which  might  be  called  expressionistic  could 
be  found,  but  in  contrast,  twenty  cases  exhibited  a  type  of 
programme  which  might  be  given  to  artists-in-training. 
Formal  exercises  were  being  used.  The  making  of  colour 
charts,  value  scales,  perspective  drawings  and  the  like  seemed 
to  be  the  chief  activities  in  evidence.  This  type  of  programme 
could  scarcely  be  commended  even  by  those  who  looked 
upon  the  drawing  produced  by  the  pupil  as  the  most  important 
outcome  of  the  art  session.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
consider  as  the  most  important  outcome  the  personal  change 
which  occurs  within  the  pupil  could  not  fail  to  condemn  this 
art  programme.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  art  work 
produced  appeared  stilted  and  grotesque.  By  questioning  the 
pupils,  one  could  discover  that  more  often  than  not  they  failed 
to  understand,  and  consequently  to  apply,  the  colour  theory 
or  the  principles  of  perspective  which  were  being  taught. 
Since  provision  for  transfers  of  learning  seemed  not  to  have 
been  made,  and  since  much  of  the  instruction  was  offered 
before  the  child  had  any  personal  problems  in  connection 
with  the  lessons  presented,  it  was  difficult  to  see  in  what 
manner  this  art  programme  could  elevate  taste  or  aid  the 
children’s  power  of  expression. 

In  several  cases,  group  activities  of  a  co-operative  nature 
were  observed.  In  only  five  schools,  however,  was  art 
utilized  in  this  fashion.  The  other  cases  involved  social 
studies  and  scientific  drawing. 

2-3.  Pupils  Acquisition  of  Skills  and  Motivation 

The  fifty-seven  schools  which  stressed  imitative  drawing  or 
gave  a  pseudo-professional  training  in  art,  all  tended  to  bring 
about  growth  in  skill  which  was  unrelated  to  any  other  school 
activity.  In  the  majority  of  these  schools,  little  attention 
seemed  to  be  given  to  arousing  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in 
the  topics  under  consideration.  The  art  work  done  by  the 
pupils  was  performed  at  the  demand  of  the  teacher  as  a  set 
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activity,  or  as  an  adult  imposed  task.  As  a  result  of  these 
demands,  all  the  pupils  in  the  majority  of  classrooms  were 
expected  to  perform  the  same  work. 

4.  Catering  to  Individual  Differences  to  be  Found  in  Children 

Since  children,  even  in  the  earliest  years,  exhibit  individual 
differences  and  preferences  in  art,  it  seems  necessary  to  offer 
a  programme  which  will  cater,  at  least  to  some  extent,  to  these 
variations.  In  nine  of  the  classrooms  visited,  some  attempt 
was  made  by  the  teacher  to  allow  children  a  certain  latitude 
in  their  choice  of  medium  and  activity.  In  most  of  the  class¬ 
rooms,  however,  no  freedom  of  choice  was  evident.  In  the 
one-room  schools,  children  in  grades  three  to  eight  were  busy 
with  the  same  type  of  drawings  and  paintings.  These  draw¬ 
ings  and  paintings  included  landscapes,  still-lifes,  drawings 
of  common  objects  and  abstract  or  semi-realistic  designs. 
Children  were  observed  colouring  mimeographed  sheets, 
copying  a  natural  specimen  or  copying  drawings  which  the 
teacher  had  placed  upon  the  blackboard.  Many  of  the  prefer¬ 
ences  which  children  show  are  related  to  their  sex.  It  would 
be  reasonable  to  expect  teachers  to  make  some  provision  in 
this  regard.  One  might  also  expect  teachers  to  provide  a 
success  ingredient  in  the  art  programme  of  the  less  gifted  child 
by  providing  differences  not  only  in  subject  matter,  but 
also  in  media,  so  that  he  might  have  greater  opportunity  of 
succeeding  in  his  work.  In  fifty-three  classrooms  it  was 
difficult  to  observe  where  any  provisions  were  made  in  this 
regard. 

5.  Provisions  for  Freedom  of  Thought 

One  of  the  most  obvious  deficiencies  in  the  art  programme 
observed  was  the  lack  of  provision  for  freedom  of  thought. 
Wherever  the  so-called  principles  of  design  were  taught,  they 
were  offered  as  rules  or  axioms  which  had  to  be  observed  as 
such  by  all  children.  A  second  restriction  upon  the  child’s 
intelligent  behaviour  was  observed  in  the  teacher’s  method 
of  presentation  of  art  activities.  This  fault  was  most  apparent 
in  the  lower  grades,  but  it  was  to  be  found  throughout  all  the 
grades.  When  paper-cutting  or  similar  simple  craft  work  was 
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in  progress,  or  when  new  work  in  two  dimensional  design 
was  being  considered,  the  usual  procedure  followed  by  many 
of  the  teachers  might  be  termed  a  “step-by-step”  methodology. 
The  teachers  in  the  majority  of  cases  failed  to  make  proper 
use  of  situations  involving  problems.  Also,  children  had 
insufficient  freedom  to  use  their  initiative.  Instead,  a  rigid 
control  was  maintained.  Cutting  or  drawing  was  performed 
after  careful  directions  had  been  given.  The  directions 
usually  covered  only  a  portion  of  the  work  to  be  completed. 
After  doing  the  required  exercise,  the  pupils  laid  down  their 
tools  and  watched  the  teacher’s  demonstration  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  section  of  the  work.  The  result  of  this  “step-by-step” 
methodology  was  that  the  work  of  the  pupils  differed  only 
according  to  their  manual  dexterity.  This  methodology  is 
wasteful  of  time  and  material,  since  the  skill  which  might 
have  been  acquired  could  be  more  efficiently  gained  had 
greater  freedom  been  allowed.  Since  under  this  type  of  teach¬ 
ing,  children  are  neither  allowed  to  express  their  own  ideas 
nor  permitted  to  create  their  own  designs,  it  is  difficult  to 
place  such  activities  under  the  heading  of  art  education. 

6.  Fusion  of  Subject  Matter 

In  seven  cases  the  teachers  seemed  to  be  making  an  attempt 
to  fuse  art  with  the  general  school  programme  or  with 
activities  apart  from  school  life.  That  is  to  say,  the  teachers 
encouraged  the  children  to  make  drawings  and  paintings 
related  to  other  subject  fields,  or  to  experiences  at  home  or  at 
play.  In  these  seven  cases,  strong  correlations  were  observed 
between  art  on  one  hand,  and  social  studies,  English  literature, 
science,  writing,  health,  music  and  craft  on  the  other. 

In  many  cases  the  teachers  presented  activities  which  they 
considered  to  be  correlations  between  social  studies  and  art, 
as  well  as  between  science  and  art.  An  examination  of  the 
work  revealed,  however,  that  the  teachers  were  mistaken. 
The  work  which  they  considered  to  be  art  could  scarcely  be 
recognized  as  such.  For  example,  flour  and  salt  maps  allow 
no  freedom  of  expression,  and  fail  to  provide  for  an  elevation 
of  taste.  A  map  is  a  scientific  statement  and  cannot  be  altered 
to  provide  a  more  aesthetic  effect.  Since  the  children  doing 
this  work  could  not  take  any  poetic  liberties  with  the  pattern 
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they  were  following,  it  could  not  be  said  that  they  were 
engaged  in  art  education.  As  scientific  work,  however,  this 
was  probably  valuable. 

In  fifty-five  cases  no  vital  correlations  could  be  seen.  Art 
in  these  classrooms  was  isolated  from  all  other  subjects. 
Indeed,  in  most  of  these  classrooms  there  seemed  to  be  no 
evidence  that  the  children  did  creative  work  of  any  kind. 
Teaching  techniques  tended  to  be  formal.  After  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  talking  by  the  teacher,  the  children  were  given 
drills  and  exercises  which  tended  to  eliminate  opportunities 
for  creative  endeavour. 

7.  Development  of  Good  Taste 

In  a  number  of  classrooms  the  teachers  had  made  some  use 
of  materials  by  means  of  which  the  children  could  express 
themselves  in  craft  work.  An  examination  of  the  type  of 
materials  used  often  led  to  disappointment,  however.  Instead 
of  using  substances  which  could  be  found  locally,  and  which 
might  be  used  to  excellent  effect,  children  were  observed 
using  all  manner  of  absurd  materials.  In  many  cases  use 
was  made  of  soap  for  carving.  After  the  children  carved  this 
soap,  they  applied  paint  to  it.  Although  charming  expressions 
may  be  achieved  in  soap  by  a  few  highly  skilled  people, 
children  seem  to  find  this  medium  difficult  to  manage.  Many 
of  their  attempts  to  use  it  end  in  frustration. 

The  chief  objection  to  having  children  use  soap  for  carving 
lies  elsewhere.  In  the  Province  of  Ontario  many  woods  may 
be  found  which  may  easily  be  carved  when  they  are  green. 
In  being  urged  to  use  soap  for  carving,  children  are  not 
encouraged  to  explore  their  environment.  Where  suitable 
woods  are  not  available,  probably  a  modified  use  of  soap  might 
be  accepted  as  reasonable  practice  in  the  higher  grades. 

Other  media  were  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  militate  against 
the  growth  of  good  taste.  In  some  schools  the  teachers  cut 
open  tin  cans  and  the  children  wove  crepe  paper  around  the 
tin  to  fashion  an  ornamental  basket.  In  others,  parawax  was 
used  for  carving  such  objects  as  tea  cups.  In  one  school,  the 
children  were  making  a  holder  for  scissors.  The  teacher  had 
given  them  a  pattern  which  consisted  of  a  pelican  outline 
through  the  head  of  which  the  scissors  were  thrust  to  form 
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a  beak.  Other  similar  cases  in  which  the  teacher  seemed  to 
consider  oddity  and  eccentricity  of  design  to  be  acceptable 
were  to  be  seen.  Activities  such  as  these  must  inevitably  give 
children  a  wrong  impression  as  to  the  worthy  use  of  material, 
not  to  mention  the  relationship  of  function  to  design. 

In  the  field  of  two-dimensional  design,  many  examples  of 
work  which  tended  to  violate  good  taste  were  observed.  The 
violation  of  taste  in  this  field  seemed  often  to  come  about  as 
the  result  of  faulty  teaching  techniques.  In  a  relatively  large 
number  of  cases,  children  were  observed  copying  from  pictures 
by  professional  painters.  A  device  was  used  in  several  schools 
in  which  glass  is  placed  over  the  professional  painting  and  a 
copy  is  then  made  in  enamel.  Of  course,  this  type  of  copy¬ 
ing  cannot  be  excused,  since  a  professional  adult’s  expression 
is  not  usually  that  of  a  child,  either  in  technique  or  in  subject 
matter  or  in  vision.  Many  of  the  pictures  being  copied, 
furthermore,  seemed  to  be  of  a  sentimental  and  otherwise 
non-aesthetic  type  of  work  which  one  might  find  upon  a 
commercial  calendar  of  a  fairly  low  artistic  standard. 

8.  Relating  the  Individual  to  His  Social  Group 

It  has  previously  been  stated  that,  although  group  activities 
were  observed  in  several  other  subject  fields,  it  was  difficult 
to  discover  more  than  five  classrooms  which  had  used  art  to 
promote  co-operative  group  life  among  the  pupils.  Probably 
the  teachers  were  not  fully  aware  of  the  possibilities  which 
art  offers  to  promote  group  life.  It  is  perhaps  traditional 
to  consider  art  as  an  activity  which  chiefly  concerns  the 
individual  as  such.  According  to  the  findings,  the  need  was 
apparent  of  helping  teachers  discover  techniques  in  art  which 
could  be  used  to  promote  the  pupils’  growth  in  social  intel¬ 
ligence. 

9.  Art  Equipment  and  Supplies  in  Each  School 

The  final  items  appraised  included  supplies,  equipment  and 
general  physical  conditions.  In  none  of  the  cases  studied 
could  conditions  be  found  which  would  give  the  teacher 
adequate  opportunity  to  promote  a  proficient  programme  of 
art  education. 
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One  of  the  chief  obstacles  which  seemed  to  militate  against 
efficiency  in  art  education,  especially  in  the  upper  grades, 
was  the  high  pupil  enrolment.  Some  classes  had  an  enrolment 
of  over  forty.  In  one  rural  school,  there  were  fifty-seven  pupils, 
ranging  from  grade  one  to  grade  eight. 

An  inspection  of  the  art  equipment  used  by  the  classes 
under  observation  revealed  a  number  of  deficiencies.  There 
was  uniform  use  of  water  colours.  The  colours  were  in  small 
pats  and  were  transparent.  These  are  considered  extremely 
difficult  to  use  with  success  even  by  highly  skilled  profes¬ 
sionals.  A  wide  use  was  also  made  of  sheets  of  paper  as  small 
as  nine  by  twelve  inches,  and  in  some  cases,  six  by  nine  inches. 
These  sizes  are  considered  to  be  unsuitable,  particularly  in 
the  lower  grades  where  children  have  not  yet  gained  control 
of  the  smaller  muscles.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  insuf¬ 
ficient  flat  table  space  was  provided,  and  that  teachers  did 
not  usually  attempt  to  remedy  this  defect  by  making  use  of 
walls  and  floors  as  supports  for  paper. 

What  are  known  as  flexible  media  have  been  recommended 
for  the  use  of  children  for  many  years.  Unless  children  are 
given  these  media,  their  work  tends  to  become  stilted  or 
they  suffer  from  lack  of  success  owing  to  the  difficulty  they 
encounter  in  handling  unsuitable  materials. 

The  poor  equipment  observed,  together  with  the  over¬ 
crowded  conditions  of  the  classrooms  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  very  high  rating  could  be  made  in  connection  with 
this  section  of  the  analysis. 

3.  Findings  of  a  Second  Survey 

Following  the  preliminary  survey,  experiments  were  made 
with  a  remedial  programme  which  might  tend  to  improve  art 
education  in  this  Province.  While  these  experiments  were 
in  progress,  the  writer  made  a  survey  of  the  art  programme 
in  two  hundred  additional  classrooms.  These  classrooms  were 
situated  in  twelve  other  inspectorates  across  the  Province. 
The  results  of  this  survey,  although  again  subject  to  the  usual 
limitations  of  a  subjective  rating  by  one  person,  tended  to 
support  the  findings  in  the  preliminary  survey. 
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4.  Summary 

As  the  result  of  the  surveys  of  the  art  programme  in  a 
number  of  classrooms  the  following  conclusions  might  be 
drawn: 

1.  The  majority  of  teachers  did  not  seem  to  be  familiar  with 
contemporary  thought  regarding  the  purposes  of  art  education. 

2.  Many  of  the  teachers  did  not  seem  to  organize  an  art 
programme  which: 

(i)  was  suitably  motivated, 

(ii)  would  allow  the  pupils  to  acquire  skill  efficiently, 

(iii)  would  cater  to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  individual 
children, 

(iv)  would  develop  initiative  and  correct  methods  of 
thinking, 

(v)  would  develop  emotional  control, 

(vi)  would  help  to  unify  the  child’s  experiences, 

(vii)  would  develop  good  taste, 

(viii)  would  carry  over  into  other  areas  of  living,  including 
leisure  time, 

(ix)  would  allow  the  child  to  become  a  co-operative 
member  of  his  social  group. 

3.  The  physical  conditions  of  all  classrooms  visited  seemed 
to  militate  against  an  efficient  programme  of  art  education. 
Supplies  were,  in  general,  not  suitable. 


Chapter  IV 

AN  EXPERIMENTAL  PROGRAMME  OF  ART 

SUPERVISION 

Following  the  submission  of  a  short  report  to  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Education  which  described  the  findings  of  the 
preliminary  survey  of  art  education  in  some  Ontario  schools, 
it  was  suggested  that  an  experimental  programme  of  art 
supervision  should  be  organized.  This  chapter  will  offer  a 
description  of  the  devices  which  were  used  to  assist  teachers- 
in-service  to  relate  art  to  general  education. 

1.  In-service  Help  Provided  Elsewhere  for  Teachers 

A  survey  of  in-service  help  in  art  education  for  Canadian 
teachers  reveals  that  all  departments  of  education  within  the 
Dominion  provide  such  aid  largely  in  the  form  of  summer 
courses.  Every  Province  with  the  exception  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  provides  either  one  or  more  art  courses,  art  and  crafts 
courses,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Saskatchewan,  a  course  for 
teachers  to  help  them  to  integrate  creative  work  with  their 
school  subjects. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  many  States  provide  special 
services  for  teachers-in-service.  A  summary  of  the  services 
provided  follows. 

( i )  Bulletin  service,  often  written  by  teachers  or  committees 
sponsored  by  the  departments  of  education. 

(ii)  Publication  of  pamphlets  including  curriculum  sugges¬ 
tions,  information  about  supplies,  exhibits  and  other  teaching 
aids,  teaching  techniques,  including  correlations  and  basic 
points  of  emphasis. 

(iii)  Demonstrations  and  lectures  by  qualified  persons. 

(iv)  Organization  and  distribution  of  travelling  exhibitions 
of  art  and  craft  work. 

(v)  Organization  of  regional  and  group  conferences. 

(vi)  “Workshop”  meetings. 

(vii)  Distribution  of  materials  and  supplies. 

(viii)  Provision  for  summer  courses  and  short  courses 
during  the  school  year. 

(ix)  Provision  of  library  service. 
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2.  A  Proposed  Programme  of  In-service  Education 
for  Teachers  Using  Art  in  General  Education 

In  order  to  ascertain  which  items  of  a  supervisory  pro¬ 
gramme  in  art  the  teachers  considered  most  necessary,  a 
questionnaire  was  prepared  at  the  Department  of  Education 
and  was  forwarded  to  teachers  in  three  inspectorates.  The 
teachers  favoured  the  following  services:  bulletins,  visits  by 
an  art  supervisor,  summer  courses,  displays  of  art  and 
craft  work,  improved  library  service  from  the  Department. 
Inspectors  in  the  areas  asked  for  the  same  services. 

Following  the  preliminary  survey,  a  number  of  suggestions 
based  upon  the  requests  of  teachers  and  inspectors  regarding 
a  programme  of  art  supervision  were  forwarded  to  the  Chief 
Director  of  Education.  These  suggestions  were  found  accept¬ 
able  and  were  acted  upon. 

3.  The  Bulletins  Dealing  with  Art  and  Crafts  in 

General  Education 

During  the  months  of  October  to  May,  1944-45  (inclusive), 
eight  bulletins  under  the  title,  Aids  for  Teachers  in  the  Use  of 
the  Arts  and  Crafts  in  General  Education ,  were  issued  by  the 
Department.  One  bulletin  for  each  of  the  schools  in  twelve 
inspectorates  in  the  Province  was  sent  to  the  inspectors  con¬ 
cerned.  The  bulletins  dealt  with  the  following  topics: 

(i)  a  description  of  the  functional  processes  involved  in 
performing  a  number  of  art  and  craft  activities; 

(ii)  some  of  the  purposes  of  art  education; 

(iii)  the  nature  of  aesthetic  creation; 

(iv)  the  nature  of  aesthetic  appreciation; 

(v)  methodology,  sociology  and  general  pedagogy  related 
to  art  education; 

(vi)  tools  and  materials  related  to  art  education; 

(vii)  a  bibliography  of  volumes  which  were  available  to 
teachers  upon  application  to  the  Department. 

4.  The  Supervisor's  Work  in  the  Field 

During  the  school  years  of  1944-45  and  1945-46,  a  number 
of  experimental  techniques  related  to  art  supervision  were 
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attempted  largely  in  the  inspectorates  in  which  the  teachers 
received  the  bulletins.  Among  these  techniques  were  included: 

(i)  inspection  of  classrooms  with  a  report  to  the  inspector; 

(ii)  talks  to  groups  of  children,  including  demonstrations 
of  art  and  craft  work; 

(iii)  talks  to  groups  of  teachers,  including  demonstrations 
of  art  and  craft  work; 

(iv)  demonstrations  and  talks  to  teachers  followed  by 
assignments  of  art  and  craft  work  to  every  teacher  present. 
At  a  later  date  each  teacher  participating  brought  the  work 
accomplished  for  comment  and  inspection  by  the  assembled 
group; 

(v)  a  “workshop”  in  art  and  crafts.  Art  teachers  in  one  of 
the  larger  cities  gathered  early  each  afternoon  for  a  week. 
This  group  selected  activities  from  a  list  offered  by  the  Super¬ 
visor  and  attempted  to  master  the  techniques  involved.  A 
list  of  topics  regarding  theory  which  might  be  discussed  was 
also  offered.  Later,  in  each  afternoon,  a  large  group  of 
teachers  who  were  not  art  specialists  met.  The  art  teachers 
then  became  the  instructors  of  both  theory  and  practice. 

5.  Travelling  Exhibitions  of  Art  and  Craft  Work 

Material  was  collected  from  schools  in  Ontario  and  British 
Columbia  for  exhibitions  of  art  and  craft  work.  Each  exhibi¬ 
tion  contained  some  twenty  specimens.  Four  collections  were 
made  of  the  work  of  a  professional  artist  who  had  previously 
presented  to  the  Department  a  large  collection  of  his  works. 
Exhibitions  were  forwarded  to  each  of  the  inspectors  whose 
teachers  were  receiving  the  bulletins.  After  an  exhibition  had 
been  circulated  throughout  the  schools  of  an  inspectorate,  it 
was  returned  to  the  Department  and  another  was  sent  to 
replace  it. 

6.  The  Summer  Courses  in  Art  and  Crafts 

In  the  summer  of  1945,  the  Ontario  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  reopened  its  summer  courses  for  teachers.  Because  of 
war  conditions  the  Department  had  not  offered  an  art  course 
for  four  years.  The  new  course  was  planned  according  to  a 
new  scheme  which  had  not  been  used  previously  in  the 
Province.  The  new  course  contained  three  innovations.  First, 
craft  was  given  full  recognition  as  an  integral  part  of  an  art 
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course,  and  was  mentioned  upon  the  certificates  of  the  success¬ 
ful  graduates  of  the  course.  Second,  the  core  teaching  staff 
was  composed  of  teachers  whose  primary  interest  was  general 
education.  The  remainder  of  the  staff  consisted  of  occasional 
lecturers  who  were  specialists  in  particular  fields.  Third,  the 
administrational  technique  of  the  teachers’  “workshop”  was 
used  as  a  basis  for  the  organization  of  the  course. 

During  the  summer  of  1946,  courses  in  art  and  crafts  were 
again  offered  by  the  Department.  Enrolment  rose  from  144 
students  in  1945  to  346  in  1946.  The  principle  of  the  “work¬ 
shop”  was  followed  in  the  1946  session. 

7.  An  Appraisal  of  the  Experimental  Programme  of 
In-service  Education  for  Teachers 

In  order  to  judge  the  value  of  the  bulletins  dealing  with 
art  and  crafts  in  general  education,  the  writer  sought  the 
opinions  of  the  teachers  and  inspectors  who  read  the  bulletins, 
and  he  observed  the  use  to  which  the  teachers  put  these 
publications.  A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  teachers,  while 
inspectors  were  questioned  personally  regarding  the  bulletins. 
It  appeared  that  the  bulletins  were  well  received  by  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  used  them.  The  teachers  indicated  in 
their  comments  at  the  end  of  the  questionnaire,  how  the 
bulletins  had  fulfilled  many  of  their  needs.  They  also  sug¬ 
gested  a  number  of  improvements  which  could  be  made  in 
the  bulletins.  During  the  school  year  of  1945-46,  the  bulletins 
were  re-edited,  attention  being  paid  to  the  remarks  of  the 
teachers  who  had  used  them  during  the  previous  year.  Once 
more  the  bulletins  were  tested,  this  time  in  sixteen  hundred 
schools  which  had  not  previously  received  them.  According 
to  the  returns  from  a  questionnaire,  the  second  edition  of  the 
bulletins  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  a  greater  proportion  of 
teachers  than  did  the  first. 

Attention  must  now  be  given  to  the  results  of  the  Super¬ 
visor’s  work  in  the  field.  The  device  of  making  an  inspection 
followed  by  a  report  to  the  local  elementary  school  inspector 
seemed  to  be  effective  only  when  the  inspector  felt  some 
competence  in  dealing  with  art  and  craft  activities.  Likewise, 
the  method  of  giving  talks  to  groups  of  children  seemed  to  be 
effective  only  when  the  teacher  felt  able  to  perform  some  of 
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the  work  displayed.  This  was  a  time-consuming  method  of 
in-service  help  and  often  resulted  in  little  appreciable 
improvement  in  the  art  work  observed.  With  the  continued 
interest  of  an  inspector,  talks  to  teachers  seemed  effective  in 
some  cases.  This  method  appeared  to  stimulate  interest  in 
several  instances.  This  was  particularly  so  in  one  inspectorate 
where  improvement  was  observed  both  in  teaching  methods 
being  employed  and  in  supplies  being  used. 

The  device  of  holding  group  sessions  of  teachers  to  be 
followed  by  definite  assignments  was  attempted  in  one 
inspectorate.  The  teachers  willingly  co-operated  in  this 
venture  and  probably  a  number  of  new  learnings  resulted. 
However,  one  cannot  help  feeling  a  certain  reluctance  in 
using  this  device  on  the  grounds  that  it  might  develop  into 
a  system  whereby  undue  pressure  would  be  exerted  upon 
the  teachers.  The  results  in  this  inspectorate  should  be 
studied  for  some  time  until  further  judgment  can  be  passed 
upon  this  technique. 

Probably  the  most  effective  device  used  in  the  field  was  the 
“workshop”  in  art  and  crafts  held  in  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
Province.  Since  groups  of  teachers  met  at  the  workshop  for 
over  a  week,  this  type  of  in-service  education  would  be  most 
practical  in  cities  or  in  thickly  populated  centres  where  many 
teachers  work  in  a  comparatively  small  area.  Moreover,  the 
plan  required  the  services  of  a  number  of  art  specialists. 
Returns  from  a  questionnaire  sent  to  the  participants  of  this 
workshop  indicated  that  they  considered  this  type  of  in-service 
education  to  be  efficient  and  valuable. 

The  results  derived  from  the  use  of  travelling  exhibitions 
of  art  and  craft  work  were  generally  disappointing.  In  most 
instances,  the  inspectors,  probably  through  pressure  of  other 
work,  did  not  seem  to  circulate  the  exhibitions  to  the  extent 
which  might  be  expected.  The  use  to  which  many  teachers 
put  these  exhibitions  was  often  of  questionable  value.  Many 
instances  in  which  teachers  encouraged  their  classes  to  copy 
the  examples  on  display  were  observed.  Sometimes  children 
were  seen  making  copies  of  expressions  far  beyond  their 
experience  or  technical  ability.  As  long  as  this  practice  which 
is  contrary  to  approved  practice  is  prevalent,  it  would  seem 
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to  be  wise  to  withhold  such  exhibitions  from  individual  class¬ 
rooms. 

An  appraisal  of  the  summer  courses  in  art  and  crafts  must 
now  be  presented.  After  the  students  had  enrolled  in  the 
1945  course,  it  was  discovered  that  not  one  of  them  had  ever 
experienced  the  workshop  type  of  organization.  A  director 
of  a  workshop  must  keep  his  fingers  upon  the  pulse  of  student- 
opinion  of  the  organization.  Therefore,  after  two  weeks  had 
elapsed,  a  questionnaire  was  given  to  each  student.  This 
questionnaire  dealt  with  such  items  as  the  pre-planning  of 
the  work  by  the  staff,  the  work  which  the  students  performed, 
the  social  programme,  the  help  received  from  staff  members, 
the  social  orientation  of  the  students,  the  students’  working 
groups,  and  requested  the  students  to  appraise  the  course  by 
means  of  a  three-point  scale. 

The  returns  from  this  questionnaire  indicated  that  almost 
all  the  students  were  generally  satisfied  with  all  aspects  of 
the  summer  course.  The  returns  from  a  second  questionnaire 
given  to  the  students  at  the  close  of  the  session  supported  the 
opinions  expressed  in  the  first  questionnaire. 

8.  Summary 

Following  a  description  of  practices  related  to  the  in-service 
education  of  teachers  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  an 
outline  was  offered  in  this  chapter  of  a  number  of  experiments 
performed  in  this  Province  to  assist  teachers  in  relating  art 
and  crafts  to  general  education.  It  seemed  apparent  that 
these  experiments  tended  to  differentiate  between  the  values 
which  might  be  derived  from  the  various  techniques  explored. 
Certain  work  in  the  field  such  as  speaking  to  groups  of 
children,  or  making  formal  inspections  of  classrooms  to  be 
followed  by  reports  to  the  inspectors,  does  not  in  general  seem 
to  be  profitable.  It  was  also  found  that  many  teachers  do  not 
seem  to  be  ready  to  make  the  best  use  of  travelling  exhibitions 
of  art  and  craft  work.  It  appeared  that  the  use  of  this  tech¬ 
nique  might  well  be  delayed  until  more  teachers  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  their  use. 

A  number  of  more  successful  techniques  seemed  to  have 
been  used,  however.  These  included  the  use  of  bulletins  and 
the  use  of  the  education  workshop  both  as  a  short  course  and 
as  a  summer  course. 


Chapter  V 


THE  FUTURE  OF  ART  EDUCATION  IN  ONTARIO 

Certain  conditions  seem  to  prevail  in  this  province  which 
tend  to  militate  against  efficiency  in  art  education.  This 
chapter  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  these  conditions, 
while  suggestions  will  be  offered  which,  if  followed,  might 
bring  about  greater  efficiency  in  the  programme  of  school  art. 

1.  Recommended  Changes  in  the  Programme  of  Art 
Education  in  the  Normal  Schools 

During  the  war  years,  the  eight  Provincial  normal  schools 
were  the  only  departmental  agency  able  to  promote  a  pro¬ 
gramme  of  art  education  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Ontario. 
Even  before  the  war,  however,  when  summer  courses  in  art 
were  in  operation,  the  normal  schools  were  undoubtedly  the 
most  important  influence  upon  art  education  in  the  elementary 
schools.  The  question  may  be  asked  as  to  why  the  normal 
schools  cannot  produce  a  corps  of  teachers  who  show  greater 
insight  into  the  processes  related  to  the  teaching  of  art.  It 
must  be  said  immediately  in  defence  of  the  normal  schools 
that  they  face  a  most  difficult  task  in  attempting  to  produce 
efficient  teachers  of  art.  The  majority  of  the  normal  school 
students  have  not  taken  courses  in  art  since  grade  IX.  In 
only  one  year  the  art  instructors  at  the  normal  schools  must 
find  it  difficult,  first,  to  teach  their  students  something  about 
the  content  of  the  subject;  second,  to  provide  them  with  a 
minimum  of  skill  in  art;  and  third,  to  give  these  students 
some  knowledge  of  teaching  techniques  related  to  the  subject. 

If  the  normal  schools  of  Ontario  are  to  produce  more 
efficient  teachers  of  art,  it  seems  imperative  that  they  should 
receive  entrants  who  have  taken  more  courses  in  art  in  the 
secondary  schools. 

However,  in  the  normal  schools  a  number  of  changes  might 
be  made  so  that  the  students  could  gain  greater  insight  into 
art  education.  Some  reorganization  might  be  made  of  the 
programme  of  studies  in  art.  Although  at  present  in  a  course 
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known  as  “Science  of  Education”  a  number  of  general  concepts 
related  to  teaching  are  discussed,  it  might  be  better  for  the 
students  to  receive  more  of  their  instruction  in  the  pedagogy 
of  art  within  the  art  classes  of  the  normal  schools.  In  this 
way,  more  efficient  transfers  of  learning  might  be  made. 

Many  suggestions  might  be  offered  regarding  the  specific 
topics  which  the  art  instructors  at  the  normal  schools  could 
discuss  with  their  students.  The  topics  which  seem  to  be  of 
greatest  importance  are  indicated  below. 

(i)  It  is  suggested  that  considerable  stress  be  laid  upon  the 
role  of  the  teacher  as  a  counsellor,  rather  than  as  an  adult  who 
sets  a  class  to  work  upon  imitative  types  of  painting  or  upon 
pre-arranged  patterns  for  craft  work  such  as  were  frequently 
seen  in  many  classrooms  throughout  the  Province.  Indeed, 
the  whole  concept  of  creativeness,  and  its  relation  to  the  learn¬ 
ing  situation  in  art  seems  to  require  great  attention. 

(ii)  It  might  also  be  urged  that  the  normal  school 
instructors  in  art  pay  more  attention  to  the  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  individual  needs,  capabilities  and  preferences  of 
children. 

(iii)  Practical  suggestions  might  be  offered  which  would 
assist  the  students  to  cater  to  the  needs  of  the  gifted  child, 
the  normal  child  and  the  frustrated  child. 

(iv)  The  preferences  related  to  sex  differences  might  also 

be  studied.  1 

(v)  The  tools  and  media  which  children  use  with  greatest 
facility  at  their  various  stages  of  development  should  be  given 
attention,  so  that  skill  may  be  achieved  with  the  least  possible 
labour  and  in  accord  with  sound  teaching  techniques. 

(vi)  Activities  in  art  which  cater  to  emotional  control  and 
to  the  development  of  correct  methods  of  thinking  could  also 
be  included. 

(vii)  The  theories  related  to  group  activities  in  art  might 
well  receive  comment. 

(viii)  Certain  themes  in  an  art  programme  are  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  if  good  taste  is  to  develop.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  good  taste  seems  to  take  place  through  an  under¬ 
standing  and  manipulation  of  certain  elements  of  form.  There 
appear  to  be  at  least  six  such  elements  which  creators  use  in 
various  ways  in  their  development  of  significant  art  forms. 
All  the  formal  elements  should  require  some  treatment  at  the 
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normal  schools,  if  teachers  are  to  help  children  reach  higher 
levels  of  appreciation. 

(ix)  As  well  as  the  arrangement  of  the  elements  of  form, 
other  items  for  appraisal  may  be  used  in  a  consideration  of 
design.  These  items  include  the  suitability  of  design  and 
material  to  function,  and  the  suitability  of  the  decoration 
applied  to  the  form  created.  The  art  instructor  should  discuss 
these  ideas  with  the  normal  school  students. 

(x)  Since  many  teachers  seemed  to  show  a  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  the  purposes  of  art  education,  it  would  be  well  to 
stress  this  topic. 

(xi)  Many  teachers-in-service  seem  to  be  unable  to  corre¬ 
late  art  effectively  with  other  subjects.  Attention  should  there¬ 
fore  be  given  to  the  subject  of  correlation  so  that  a  proper 
fusion  of  art  with  other  subjects  may  result. 

(xii)  It  would  be  valuable  for  the  normal  school  students 
to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  various  methods  used  to 
appraise  the  art  work  of  children. 

(xiii)  Finally  some  discussion  might  take  place  on  the 
characteristics  of  a  successful  teacher  of  art. 

A  suggestion  might  be  made  concerning  the  physical 
arrangements  in  the  normal  schools.  In  all  the  schools  visited, 
it  was  found  that  the  art  room  was  on  the  top  floor  and  the 
craft  room  on  the  ground  floor.  Such  an  arrangement  might 
tend  to  set  up  unfortunate  arbitrary  divisions  between  art 
and  craft.  Authorities  consider  any  breach  between  these 
two  activities  to  be  unwise.  The  suggestion  is  offered,  there¬ 
fore,  that  every  effort  be  made  to  teach  art  and  craft  in  rooms 
that  are  near  each  other. 

At  the  normal  schools  it  appears  that  one  instructor  teaches 
art  and  another  teaches  craft.  Moreover,  in  the  cases  observed, 
these  teachers  are  employed  at  the  normal  schools  on  different 
days.  This  could  be  an  unfortunate  practice  for  reasons 
offered  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  The  suggestion  might 
be  made  that  only  one  teacher  instruct  in  both  art  and  crafts 
at  each  normal  school.  If  this  teacher  found  that  his  time 
was  not  fully  occupied,  he  could  spend  considerable  time  in 
the  schools  adjacent  to  his  normal  school  in  which  his  students 
do  their  practice  teaching  in  art.  This  time  would  be  well 
spent  since  it  was  observed  that  some  improvement  could 
take  place  in  the  art  programme  in  these  schools.  At  the 
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present,  many  of  these  schools  seem  to  set  a  poor  example  of 
what  should  be  done  in  art  education. 

At  the  present  time,  a  distinction  is  made  between  the 
members  of  the  normal  school  staffs  in  regard  to  title  and 
salary.  Those  in  the  higher  salaried  group  are  called  masters, 
while  those  in  the  lower  are  called  instructors.  The  recom¬ 
mendation  is  offered  that  art  instructors  should  be  made 
masters  if  their  services  be  of  a  sufficiently  effective  nature. 

2.  Recommended  Changes  Regarding  the  Art  Programme 
in  Secondary  Schools  in  the  Province 

Art  education  in  Ontario  may  be  said  for  most  boys  and 
girls  to  come  to  an  abrupt  halt  at  the  end  of  grade  IX.  During 
the  school  year  of  1944-45  for  example,  from  a  total  of  490 
secondary  schools  in  the  Province,  314  did  not  offer  art  above 
grade  IX.  Of  the  few  schools  remaining,  fifty-two  had  no 
courses  in  art  above  grade  X.  Some  secondary  schools  offered 
no  art  courses.1 

Fifty- two  secondary  schools  of  all  classifications  were  visited 
during  the  school  years  of  1944-45  and  1945-46.  In  three 
large  secondary  schools  a  vigorous  programme  of  art  education 
seemed  to  be  in  progress.  The  remaining  forty-nine  schools 
included  continuation  schools,  high  schools  and  collegiate 
institutes.  From  observations  of  the  small  sampling  of  class¬ 
rooms  in  art  in  secondary  schools,  the  following  statements 
could  be  made: 

(i)  most  of  these  schools  were  even  less  adequately 
equipped  to  teach  art  than  many  of  the  elementary  schools 
visited; 

(ii)  the  programme  in  most  of  these  schools  catered  largely 
to  the  training  of  artists; 

(iii)  very  few  vital  integrations  of  the  art  programme  with 
other  areas  of  living  could  be  seen; 

(iv)  group  activities  in  art  were  in  most  cases  not  included 
in  the  art  programme; 

(v)  in  most  cases  a  proper  relationship  between  material 
and  design  was  not  shown; 

(vi)  the  size  of  the  classes  was  usually  too  large  for  a 
teacher  to  instruct  efficiently  in  art; 

1  Statistician,  Department  of  Education,  December  20,  1945. 
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(vii)  the  methods  of  teaching  appeared  in  many  cases  to 
be  overformal  and  seemed  to  provide  little  scope  for  adequate 
intellectual  or  emotional  activity. 

It  seems  advisable  that  art  education  should  be  limited  to 
those  secondary  schools  which  make  proper  provision  for  it. 
But  should  not  all  secondary  schools  do  so?  It  appears  reason¬ 
able  to  suggest  that  secondary  schools  in  this  Province  should 
provide  adequate  equipment  for  art  education.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  inspectoral  staff  of  secondary  schools  should 
urge  art  teachers  to  attend  refresher  courses  in  art  whenever 
and  wherever  they  recognize  the  art  programme  as  being 
inadequate.  It  is  also  suggested  that  inspectors  urge  princi¬ 
pals  of  secondary  schools  to  see  that  effective  correlations 
between  art  and  some  other  subjects  be  arranged  by  means 
of  inter-departmental  meetings  of  the  teachers  concerned. 

Secondary  schools  which  at  present  do  not  offer  art  above 
grade  IX  should  quickly  make  adequate  arrangements  to  do 
so.  Subsequently,  it  would  probably  be  possible  to  make  the 
study  of  art  from  grade  IX  to  grade  XI  or  XII  a  prerequisite 
for  entrance  into  normal  schools. 

3.  Comments  Regarding  the  Universities 

The  educational  programme  in  schools  is  often  affected  by 
the  policies  which  the  universities  adopt.  Writers,  with  an 
eye  to  improving  and  broadening  the  teaching  of  art  in 
England,  seemed  to  feel  that  the  policies  of  the  universities 
in  that  country  tended  to  handicap  the  teaching  of  art  in 
schools.  They  claimed  that  the  emphasis  which  the  universi¬ 
ties  gave  to  the  “academic”  subjects  tended  to  upset  the 
balance  of  the  children’s  education,  since  secondary  schools 
were  forced  to  concentrate  upon  these  subjects  at  the  expense 
of  art  in  order  to  meet  the  entrance  requirements  of  the 
universities. 

In  Ontario,  the  universities  require  students  to  prove  their 
proficiency  in  certain  subjects  of  an  academic  nature,  such 
as  languages,  literature  and  mathematics,  before  they  are 
admitted  to  the  various  faculties  and  departments.  If  one 
agreed  with  the  English  writers  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  it  could  be  said  that  the  emphasis  which  the 
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universities  place  upon  these  subjects  tends  to  upset  the 
balance  of  the  education  of  Ontario  children.  However,  the 
present  policy  of  the  universities,  in  not  placing  art  upon  the 
list  of  those  subjects  required  for  entrance  into  their  courses, 
faculties  or  departments,  seems  to  be  reasonable,  owing  to  the 
apparent  condition  of  art  education  in  many  secondary  schools 
of  the  Province.  Should  the  quality  of  art  instruction  in  the 
secondary  schools  improve,  the  policy  of  the  universities  might 
then  become  less  justifiable.  Indeed,  the  time  might  well 
come  when  an  accrediting  agency  could  pass  upon  the  quality 
of  art  instruction  in  the  secondary  schools.  In  this  way,  art 
would  be  placed  on  equality  with  music,  so  that  students  who 
had  enjoyed  a  programme  of  art  in  any  school  which  was 
approved  by  an  accrediting  agency,  could  use  this  subject 
toward  admission  into  a  university.1 

During  the  summer  months,  some  of  the  smaller  universities 
in  this  Province  conduct,  largely  for  teachers,  courses  in  art. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  suggest  that  these  courses  be  placed 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Department  of  Education.  In  this  way, 
students  attending  these  courses  could  qualify  for  the  special 
certificates  in  art  granted  by  the  Department.  Some  emphasis, 
of  course,  would  have  to  be  placed  upon  art  education, 
similar  to  the  arrangements  to  be  found  at  the  Departmental 
summer  courses.  At  the  present  time  there  seems  to  be  a 
considerable  need  of  decentralizing  summer  course  work  in 
art.  Since  some  of  the  universities  have  already  established 
summer  courses  in  this  field,  it  would  appear  to  be  wasteful 
of  effort  for  the  Department  of  Education  to  set  up  new 
courses  distinct  from  the  institutions  which  have  already 
established  such  courses. 

Many  inspectors  or  inspectoral  candidates  in  this  Province 
take  summer  courses  in  pedagogy  offered  by  the  Provincial 
university.  In  some  of  these  courses  attention  is  given  to  the 
pedagogy  connected  with  a  number  of  subjects  listed  in  the 
programmes  of  study  for  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  Ontario. 

1The  question  of  giving  examinations  in  art  in  secondary  schools  is  a 
difficult  one.  While  papers  might  be  set  for  the  history  of  art,  it  is  question¬ 
able  whether  or  not  a  student’s  appreciation  of  art  or  his  ability  to  produce 
art  could  be  measured.  So  far,  research  indicates  that  appreciation  and 
production  of  art  forms  do  not  lend  themselves  to  measurement. 
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During  each  summer,  the  Department  of  Education  sponsors 
a  number  of  courses  for  teachers  and  others  interested  in 
education.  Some  of  these  courses  probably  reach  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency  and  no  doubt  present  studies  which 
closely  approximate  those  offered  in  the  university  summer 
courses.  An  arrangement  might  be  made  in  which  attendance 
at  certain  summer  courses  sponsored  by  the  Department 
would  afford  some  credit  toward  degrees  in  pedagogy.  The 
Senate  might  select  the  courses  in  which  the  scope  and 
efficiency  of  the  work  performed  would  make  this  transfer  of 
credits  practical.  Students  who  reached  an  approved  standard 
of  work  in  a  departmental  course  recognized  by  the  Senate 
might  then  transfer  some  credit  toward  a  degree.  Whether 
or  not  a  student  could  receive  a  departmental  certificate 
as  well  as  credit  toward  a  degree  would  depend  upon  the  type 
and  standard  of  the  work  he  performed. 

Should  the  suggestion  above  be  adopted,  it  might  tend  to 
improve  art  education  in  this  Province.  A  larger  proportion 
of  the  inspectoral  staff  of  elementary  as  well  as  secondary 
schools  would  have  greater  incentive  to  gather  valuable 
information  about  art  education,  which  at  present  they  may 
find  difficult  to  obtain.  Although  much  of  the  work  at  the 
summer  courses  in  art  and  crafts  is  concerned  with  the 
acquisition  of  skills  required  by  the  classroom  teacher,  this 
does  not  apply  to  all  the  work  offered.  Indeed,  students  who 
intend  to  qualify  for  the  most  advanced  certificates  in  art 
require  certain  units  of  work  of  a  philosophical  and  analytical 
nature  which  would  resemble  some  of  the  studies  offered  at 
a  university. 

4.  Recommendations  Regarding  the  Summer  Courses 

in  Art  and  Crafts 

The  workshop  type  of  administration  used  at  the  summer 
courses  in  art  and  crafts  seemed  to  be  successful.  Teachers 
who  attended  the  courses  seemed  to  approve  of  the  workshop 
technique,  while  the  work  accomplished  by  the  students  was 
satisfactory  to  the  staff. 

During  the  1946  session  an  assistant  professor  of  art  educa¬ 
tion  was  invited  to  come  from  an  American  university  to 
present  courses  in  Toronto.  He  offered  many  stimulating 
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ideas  related  to  contemporary  art  education.  His  course  in 
design  included  a  study  of  mobile  sculpture,  photomontage, 
collage,  manipulative  design  and  photograms.  These  tech¬ 
niques  are  well  known  in  parts  of  England  and  the  United 
States  where  they  have  been  used  successfully  for  some  time 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  They  seem  to  be  com¬ 
paratively  unknown  in  this  Province,  however. 

If  a  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  a  single  example,  it 
would  seem  that  the  policy  of  inviting  visitors  is  a  good  one. 
Past  summer  courses  in  art  may  have  suffered  to  some  extent 
from  the  policy  of  engaging  almost  without  exception  Ontario 
teachers.  Although  the  staffs  in  the  past  were  no  doubt 
composed  of  highly  qualified  and  efficient  men  and  women, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  all  might  not  have  benefited 
by  the  inclusion  on  the  staff  of  at  least  one  competent  person 
from  somewhere  other  than  Ontario. 

The  following  recommendations  refer  to  the  future  operation 
of  summer  courses  in  art  and  crafts: 

(i)  that  the  workshop  principle  of  administration  be  main¬ 
tained  as  far  as  it  is  practical  to  do  so; 

(ii)  that  at  least  one  competent  educationist  from  outside 
this  Province  be  brought  to  the  course  each  year  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  instruction  in  art  education. 

5.  Recommendations  Regarding  a  Teachers’  Manual 

of  Art 

Since  the  Ontario  Teachers'  Manual  of  Art  was  published 
in  1916,  no  manual  of  any  scope  in  art  education  has  been 
issued  by  the  Department.  It  was  observed  that  many 
teachers  still  make  use  of  this  manual,  the  deficiencies  of 
which  have  been  noted  in  Chapter  I. 

The  bulletins  issued  monthly  from  the  Department  during 
the  school  years  of  1944-45  and  1945-46  seemed  to  meet  the 
approval  of  those  who  used  them.  The  recommendation 
might  be  made  that  these  bulletins  be  used  as  a  pattern  for 
similar  publications  which  might  be  issued  to  replace  the  art 
manual  now  in  use.  It  is  further  recommended,  however, 
that  no  thought  be  given  to  the  publication  of  a  manual  such 
as  that  issued  in  1916.  Such  publications  tend  to  standardize 
thought  and  are  used  long  after  they  have  become  out-of-date. 
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Should  bulletins  be  issued  in  the  form  suggested,  it  would 
be  well  to  publish  them  in  a  semi-permanent  form  only,  with 
regard  to  the  binding  and  the  paper  used.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  acquaint  the  teachers  with  the  fact  that  the  bulletins 
are  merely  aids,  and  may  be  rejected  or  followed,  according 
to  the  personal  inclinations  of  those  who  read  them.  Finally, 
committees  representing  societies  of  artists  as  well  as  com¬ 
mittees  of  teachers  might  help  to  prepare  some  of  the  bulletins. 

6.  Recommendations  Regarding  Programmes 

of  Study  in  Art 

There  is  a  tendency  today  in  educational  administration  to 
pay  greater  attention  to  local  needs.  It  seems  apparent  that 
an  art  programme  should  be  closely  integrated  with  the 
curricular  differences  at  similar  grade  levels  which  one  might 
expect  to  find  in  a  modern  educational  system.  It  would  be 
difficult  indeed  to  write  a  programme  of  studies  in  art  which 
would  fit  the  needs  of  all  children  across  Ontario.  Although 
the  present  programme  of  studies  in  art  is  elastic,  it  may  not 
yet  be  elastic  enough.  Probably  no  programme  can  be  written 
which  will  be  suitable  for  use  in  all  sections  of  the  Province. 

There  is  always  a  danger  that  a  departmental  programme 
of  art  may  have  a  tendency  to  standardize  teaching  through¬ 
out  the  Province,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  subject  matter 
presented,  but  also  in  connection  with  the  teaching  methods 
employed.  The  methods  and  subject  matter  used  in  schools 
should,  of  course,  not  become  standardized,  but  should 
depend  upon  both  the  teacher’s  personality  as  well  as  the 
needs  of  his  class.  These  thoughts  no  doubt  influenced  those 
who  planned  the  present  programmes  in  art  being  used  in 
Ontario,  since  their  flexibility  is  clearly  to  be  seen.  When 
revisions  in  these  programmes  take  place,  however,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  be  rewritten  with  the  idea  in  mind  that  this 
flexibility  should  be  maintained,  and  might  probably  be 
increased  in  the  programmes  designed  for  the  kindergarten¬ 
primary  grades  in  particular,  and  to  some  extent  for  the  higher 
grades.  Moreover,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Department 
give  every  encouragement  to  the  development  of,  and  experi¬ 
mentation  with  art  programmes  to  suit  particular  local  needs. 
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7.  Recommendations  Related  to  Art  Supervision 

What  appears  to  be  a  successful  system  of  music  teaching 
is  in  operation  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Itinerant  music 
teachers  travel  from  school  to  school,  and  teach  lessons  to  the 
pupils  in  these  schools.  Although  this  system  seems  to  work 
to  the  satisfaction  of  many  who  are  interested  in  music  educa¬ 
tion,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  such  a  plan  could  be  used 
in  art  education.  It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  only 
the  classroom  teacher  can  know  his  pupils  intimately  enough 
to  offer  them  a  programme  of  art  in  keeping  with  the  purposes 
of  contemporary  art  education.  It  is  recommended,  therefore, 
that  wherever  practical,  the  classroom  teachers  continue  to 
be  held  responsible  for  this  work  in  their  own  classrooms. 

There  appears  to  be  considerable  need  of  additional 
teacher  guidance  in  many  areas  throughout  the  Province. 
This  guidance  might  well  come  from  qualified  art  supervisors 
who  could  do  much  to  assist  the  classroom  teachers  in  provid¬ 
ing  an  efficient  art  programme.  Proper  pre-service  and 
in-service  education  of  teachers,  supervision  from  inspectors 
and  help  from  art  supervisors  would  greatly  improve  the 
present  art  programme  in  many  schools. 

8.  Summary  of  the  Writer’s  Recommendations 

The  chief  recommendations  which  the  writer  would  offer 
in  regard  to  art  education  in  this  Province,  are  as  follows: 

(i)  that  the  course  of  study  in  the  normal  schools  be 
re-organized  so  that  it  may  follow  some  of  the  newer  trends 
in  art  education, 

(ii)  that  the  art  and  crafts  sections  at  the  normal  schools 
be  brought  into  closer  relationship, 

(iii)  that  secondary  schools  provide  more  adequate  equip¬ 
ment,  and  a  more  liberal  programme  of  art  education, 

(iv)  that  when  more  secondary  schools  are  adequately 
staffed,  equipped  and  organized  to  do  so,  they  offer  art  above 
the  grade  IX  level, 

(v)  that  when  the  secondary  schools  offer  a  more  liberal 
programme  in  art  under  improved  physical  conditions,  the 
normal  schools  require  their  entrants  to  have  studied  art  in  a 
secondary  school  at  a  level  higher  than  grade  IX, 
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(vi)  that  the  universities  make  every  effort  to  meet  an 
apparent  need  of  inspectors  and  inspectoral  candidates  by 
giving  adequate  attention  during  summer  courses  to  art 
education, 

(vii)  that  the  Department  of  Education  continue  to  issue 
bulletins  dealing  with  recent  publications  about  art  and  art 
education,  and  with  recent  developments  in  art  education 
including  research  and  new  techniques  of  handling  media, 

(viii)  that  any  revisions  of  the  present  programmes  of 
study  in  art  take  full  account  of  the  need  of  flexibility,  and 
that  the  Department  of  Education  encourage  the  develop¬ 
ment  of,  and  experimentation  with  art  programmes  designed 
to  suit  local  needs, 

(ix)  that  wherever  practical,  the  classroom  teachers  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  held  responsible  for  art  instruction  in  their  class¬ 
rooms,  but  that  supervisors  be  appointed  who  could  assist 
them  in  achieving  the  purposes  of  art  education. 

9.  Other  Recommendations  for  Changes  in  the 

Art  Programme 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Education,  sitting  in  Toronto 
during  1945-46,  was  approached  by  a  number  of  organizations 
who  wished  to  see  changes  take  place  in  the  Provincial 
programme  of  art  education.  Many  of  the  statements  in  their 
briefs  related  to  art  education  tended  to  support  the  views 
expressed  in  Chapter  III.  The  suggestions  offered  by  these 
groups  as  remedial  measures,  however,  seem  often  to  involve 
the  expenditure  of  sums  of  money  in  excess  of  departmental 
and,  no  doubt,  public  approval.  Recommendations  offered 
by  groups  representing  professional  artists  tend  to  isolate  art 
from  the  programme  of  general  education,  and  in  so  doing 
appear  to  deviate  from  contemporary  theory  and  practice  of 
art  education.  The  stress  which  these  groups  place  upon 
teacher  education  and  the  need  for  teachers  of  art  to  enjoy 
more  experiences  in  art  activities  must  be  recognized  as  well- 
placed.  It  seems  necessary  for  some  arrangement  to  be  made 
by  which  teachers  can  attend  courses  in  art  longer  than  those 
offered  during  the  summer.  Probably  a  plan  similar  to  that 
followed  in  British  Columbia  might  be  adopted.  In  that 
Province,  after  a  student  has  attained  certain  academic 
qualifications,  he  may  attend  the  Vancouver  School  of  Art. 
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From  this  school  he  goes  to  one  of  the  normal  schools,  and 
graduates  as  a  teacher  having  considerable  competency  in 
art,  as  well  as  some  academic  background.  The  Ontario 
College  of  Art,  together  with  the  affiliated  School  of  Design, 
could  add  a  department  in  which  a  programme  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  teachers-in-training  would  be  offered. 
Working  in  conjunction  with  the  Toronto  Normal  School,  the 
College  of  Art  might  thus  meet  what  seems  to  be  a  pressing 
educational  need  of  the  Province. 

10.  Problems  Which  Must  Be  Considered 

in  the  Future 

Ontario  thinks  proudly  of  its  educational  system  and  a 
great  tradition  supports  this  pride.  The  Province  is  a  Cana¬ 
dian  centre  of  culture,  and  not  least  among  the  triumphs  of 
its  people  is  the  production  of  its  artists.  The  artist  has  much 
to  offer  to  education,  while  the  educationist  can  co-operate 
with  him  in  utilizing  art  to  its  fullest  extent  in  the  complete 
development  of  the  young. 

Many  problems  related  to  art  education  have  been  touched 
upon  only  in  the  briefest  fashion  in  this  thesis.  How  may 
the  teacher-training  institutions  more  adequately  produce  a 
body  of  teachers  fully  sensitive  to  the  effects  upon  children 
of  the  fine  things  of  man’s  creation?  How  may  secondary 
schools  meet  the  requirements  of  adolescents  in  their  search 
for  new  and  vital  art  forms?  How  may  teachers  receive  more 
adequate  guidance  from  their  inspectors  and  from  officials 
in  the  Department  of  Education?  How  may  school  boards 
and  the  general  public  become  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  purposes  of  contemporary  art  education?  In  short, 
how  may  all  aid  in  the  development  of  a  finer  type  of  citizen 
in  a  land  which  begins  to  realize  the  enormous  contribution 
which  art  can  make  toward  a  better  manner  of  living? 

11.  Conclusion 

A  survey  has  been  made  of  art  education  in  Ontario  and 
certain  recommendations  have  been  offered  concerning  future 
action  in  this  branch  of  learning.  Should  some  of  these  recom¬ 
mendations  be  considered  favourably,  changes  will  occur. 
These  changes  may  result  in  improved  conditions,  but  no 
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degree  of  finality  can  be  attached  to  any  situation  which 
appears  to  be  adequate  for  the  moment.  If  they  are  alive, 
educational  thought  and  provision  change.  The  changes 
which  will  occur  in  art  education  must  be  motivated  by  a 
high  ideal— that  of  the  development  of  children  into  worthy 
citizens  of  this  country.  This  is  the  function  of  art  education. 
It  is  a  broad  and  noble  function,  and  worthy  of  the  contri¬ 
bution  which  art  can  make  to  humanity. 
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